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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 





President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N, 


Principals— A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 





Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students, Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 


HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
arereceived as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References mitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 





The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY. 

Further partic lars miy be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, w.th testimonials (which need not be 
printed) must be seat on or before SATURDAY, September g, 


1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
June 24, 1905. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London ; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


Osrac, the Self-Sufficient. 


By Stuart Young, 
Author of “‘ Merely a Negress,” “ Impressions,” &e. 
This is an intimate study of the personality of 
the late Oscar Wilde, and is written from the 
standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
Young was with the poet during his years of 
Success, and at the time of his debdcle was a youth 
of fourteen, Should be read by every student of 
psychology. 
Six Photographs and Facsimile Letters. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
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HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Marrin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 








(yenneet Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.mes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HICH AUTHOR WOULD ACCEPT 

from a foreign gentleman the plot for a novel, 
being a strange romance in his own life, and, in 
exchange, assist him to bring this romance to a 
happy ending.—Please write to X Y Z, c/o Advt. 
Dept. AcapeMy, 12 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. 





YPEWRITING of all descriptions executed 
with neatness, accuracy, and despatch. 
Authors’ MSS. 1od. 1000 words. A trial solicited. 
—IMPERIAL TYPEWRITING BuREAU, 242a Lavender 
Hill, S. Ww. 





YPEWRITING.—Novels 9d. 1000. Transla- 

tions, duplicates, plays, poetry; reductions 

for regular work. — Miss Hanp.iky, Needham 
Market, Suffolk. 


tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., 1od. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
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Advertisements for out of print ‘' Books Wanted"’ 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
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EWMAN (J. H.) Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 1864 
New Readings of Old Authors, 4 vols, 1841 
New South Wales, General Standing Orders, 1802-6 
New mag | ee ey — rtion 
New York, Philadelphia an ton Directories before 1800 
New Zealand Journal, a set or any vols 
New Zealand, any books or pamphlets on, before 1850 
Nicholls (J.) History of Leicestershire, 8 vols 
Nick of the Woods, 3 vols, 1837 
Nieman’s Concise Natural History of East and West Florida 
12mo, New York, 1775 
“Nimrod’s” The Chase, Turf, and Road, 1837 or 1870 
Hunting Reminiscences, 1843 
Northern Tours, 1835 
Hunting Tours, any by him 
Nimred, 4 vols, 1828-30 
Nimrod’s Songs of the Chace, 1788 
Nisbet's Heraldry, 2 vols, folio, 1722-42 
Northanger Abbey, 4 vols, 1818 or odd 
Notes — Queries, index vols to third and fifth series, or 
either 
Notes on the State of Virginia, 1782 
Numismatic Journal, a set 
Nuts and Nutcrackers, 1845 
Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493 
O’Briea (H.) Round Towers of Ireland, 1834 
Ode on the Departing Year, 16 pp., 1796 
(Edipus Tyrannus, or Swellfoot the Tyrant, a Tragedy, 1820 
Ogilby’s Africa, foli>, 1671 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
HISTORIES OF OLD BATH, any. — 
John D. Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, LETTERS OF 

OSCAR WILDE and BEARDSLEY.—J. Jacob, 149 
Edgware Road, London, W.—Libraries and small collections 
of hooks bought. 











UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Circulars 

of every description typed at home (Reming- 

ton), 9d. per 1000. Good paper. Orders promptly 
executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





9 es neta nee ams promptly and accurately 
done, 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mersser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 1od. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi- 

monials. —Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 











Books for Sale 





Mc CARTHY, HISTORY OF OUR OWN 

TIMES, 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, 1880, first edition, 303. ; 
Hodgson, The Metaphysic of Experience, 4 vols, 8vo, buck- 
ram, 1898, 20:.—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





10 VOLS. LONDON SOCIETY, nicely bound, 
15s. ; Co nhill Magazine, vols. 1-18 (first-class binding’, 
£c 4s. 6d.—Write Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, 


Swansea. 

HAWKER ON SHOOTING, goth Edition 
(1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 

Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 














O AUTHORS.—Isaset H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at 9d. per tooo words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 








O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from 10d. 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, &c., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years’ ee Duplicating. — GRAHAM, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 





ACADEMY.—Bound Volumes (nel yeasty) for 
1902, 1903, and 1904, 6s. 6d. each.—P. G. A., c/o 12 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





AUTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN —present 
and late Cabinet Ministers; Envelopes addressed by 
Queen Victoria and King Edward to Cabinet Ministers. 
Pickering’s Shakespeare, duoiecimo, g vols. Ruskin’s 
Letters to MM. and H. G. (privately printed). —Miss W., Church 
Cottage, Buckley, Chester. 





THE CANTERBURY CRICKET WEEK. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Origin’ and Career of the 
Institution, including the ammes, etc. Portraits, Vol. I., 
all published Gs), 4to, cloth, 25s. free--W. E. Goulden, 
5 St. Paul’s, terbury. 





BLACKIE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

last edition, 8 vols., pubiished at 8s. 6d. per vol., splendid 
condition, as new. What offers?—Lloyd & Townsend, 13 
Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S LIST. 


A Volume of Stories by “@.” 


On August 24. With 8 full-page Illustrations. Crown &vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), 


Author of “‘ Dead Man’s Rock,”’ “ The Splendid Spur,”’ “‘ The Adventures 
of Harry Revel,’’ “‘ Hetty Wesley,’’ ‘‘ Shining Ferry,” etc. 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN 
Author of “ Turnpike Travellers,"’ ‘‘ Travels Round our Village,” 
‘‘From a Thatched Cottage,"’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6$. 








Srecrator.—“ The book is thoroughly readablé and gives a charming picture of pastora 
life."’ 

Times.—“ Miss Hayden . . . is quite at her bestin this book, She surpasses herself in one 
accessory, the figure of Ksau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’” 

Acapremy.—" There are many oa l Pages to be found iu ‘ Rose of Lone Farm,’” 





THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


SECOND by <G.F. BRADBY, IMPRESSION, 
Author of ‘‘ Joshua Newings, or the Love Bacillus.” Crown 8vo, 6S. 
Guarpian.—“ Mr. Bradby revels in a farcical situation, and, apart from the humorous 


aspect of his er he has a real gift for catching and fixing types of character ” 
Acapemy.—“ We te ad his book on a chuckle from start to finish, and layit down with a 


laugh.” 
Dairy Tececrarn.—“ As good as Anstey’s * Vice Versa.” 


every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chaprer.’ 
Srecrator,.—" A high-spirited aud divert ng entertainment, enjoyable alike as a story and as 


satire on the ineptitudes « of pseudo- specs arene 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR, BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD 
PAPER, EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s, each; or limp red cloth, 2g. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
| The SlaveoftheLamp. | From One Generation to Another. 


By the Author of “MOLLY BAWN.” 


. There is an honest laugh in 


With Edged Toois. 


Molly Bawn. | Mrs. Geoffrey. | Phyllis. | Portia., | Rossmoyne. | Doris. 
Airy Fairy Lilfan. | Beadty’s Daughters. | Green Pleasureand GreyGrief. | 
Faith and Unfaith. | Lady Branksmere. | Undercurrents. 
Loys, Lord Berresford and other Tales. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 
Demos: A Story of Socialist Life in England. | A Life’s Morning. | Thyrza. 
The Nether World. New Grub Street. 
By the Author of “ MEHALAH.” 
Court Royal. John Herring. | The Gaverocks | Richard Cable. 
' Mehalah : aStory of the Salt Marshes. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Heaps «{ Mone-. Ma rimory. Adrian Vidal. | No New Thing. 


Teteaxsectteee Mersac. 
By MAMILTON AIDE. 
Morals and Mysteries | Penruddocke | Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. 
By the Author of “J@HN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Romautie Tales, | Domestic Stories. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be nee, y tosend, post ~- on application, a copy of 
their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2 Th. ed de. Gd » Se., and 6s. Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Winesdinneets Wor orks. 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised ih seve al Novel Series ave the following: 





Menry Seton Merriman F. Anstey W. E, Norrie 
: ee ing inion rater 
. | An y 
M Ward Mrs. Gaskell 
se ak ure | iebarten 
Rider a Hodgson B 
LD and Egerton Castie | The ro eer ia awn ure. 2 ‘aoe owe 
Bernard E, J. Capes ring” 





Lonpows SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO saa S.W. 


Messrs. GHATTO & WINDUS'S Announcements. 


MR. re NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


ND IMPRESSION OF 
LOVE’S CROSS-C RRENTS: a Yéar’s Letters. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








SHORTLY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


A History of Our Own Times, from the Diamond 
Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY 





IN THE PRESS, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbourhood. By 


J. HOLDEN MacMICHAEL. With 2 Illustrations and a Plan. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF STEVENSON’S “A LOWDEN 
SABBATH MORN.” 


SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


By ROBERT BURNS. With Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. 








UNIFORM WITH THE “POCKET R.L.S.” 

SHORTLY, in 16mo, cloth, gilt top, as. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 
THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Being Passages chosen from the Nature Writings of JEFFERIES 
By ALFRED H. HYATT. 





SHORTLY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, ats. net. 


The Life of Charles Dickens as Revealed in his Writ- 
INGS. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 





Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, THREE NEW VOLUMES containing ESSAYS 
and STORIES by 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


1. Essays of Travel. By R. L.S. [ Ready. 
ales and Fantasies. ByR.L.S.  [Ready. 
3. The Art of Writing. By R. L. S. [ Sept. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTA CASE” 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The ) Amethyst Box, and other Stories, By ANNA KATHARINE 
REEN (Mrs. Rohlfs), Author of ‘‘ The Millionaire Baby.” 





E. W. HORNUNG’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
A Thiefin the Night. By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Stingaree,” 





—— KEATING’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 
Maurice. By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “ Son of Judith.” 
ARNOLD BENNECT’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Sacred and Profane Love. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of 
“The Grand Babylon Hotel. ws 


MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


So Like a Woman. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
** The New Mistress,” etc. 


SHORTLY, crown vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Freemasons. By L. S. GIBSON. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
Thunder and Lightning. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. With 


Illustrations. 




















PREPARING, demy 8vo, cloth, Vol. II , H to Z, of 
A Dictionary of the Drama. A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, 


Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 





SHORTLY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


On a Mexican Mustang through Texas, from the Gulf 
72 Mt RIO GRANDE. By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. A OY KNOX. With 265 
ustrations. 





; SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
The Princess and thé Kitchen-Maid. 
SORAKI, Author of ‘‘ The Poet and the Pierrot.’ 
ROBERT BARR’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Speculations of John Steele. By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of “ A Prince of Good Fellows.’’ 


By DOROTHEA 








MRS, PENNY’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown’ Svo, c’oth, 6s. 
Dilys. By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘‘ The Sanyasi."’ 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAEDS NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Lost Earl of Ellan. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author 
of “ Christina Chard,” etc. 











MRS. PERRIN’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
The ‘Waters of Destruction. By A. PERRIN, Author of “ East 





MRS, CROKER’S NOVELS.—CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Post 8vo, cloth, as. 60. each. 


Infatustion. By B. M. CROKER. 
me One Else. By B. M. CROKER. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 Sr. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Lorp RosEBeEry, whose enlightened devotion to literature 
and the memories of men of letters might well be imitated 
by other Prime Ministers, has written a letter to the 
Convener of Ayrshire, in which he pleads vehemently for 
the preservation of the threatened “ Auld Brig of Ayr” — 
so vehemently, indeed, that his construction and his 
grammar have both suffered. But no vehemence could be 
too great in defence of such a structure, which is not only 
beautiful and historically interesting in itself but, as Lord 
Rosebery justly says, is “‘almost sacred” through its 
association with Burns. The “ auld brig ” was built, where 
till then there had been only a ford, in the reign of 
Alexander III. (1249~1285)—by two maiden sisters, says 
the legend, of the name of Low, whose effigies used to 
appear carved near the southern end. It was Provost 
Ballantyne, to whom Burns dedicated his “Twa Brigs,” 
who had the new bridge built in 1788. Every one re- 
members the lines in which Burns made the auld brig 
address the new: 
‘** Conceited gowk ! puff’d up wi’ windy pride ! 
This monie a year I'vé stood the flood and tide ; 


And though wi’ crazy eild I’m sair forfairn, 
I'll be a Brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn ! ” 


And so he was; for the new brig became a shapeless 
cairn not a hundred years later, and had to be rebuilt. 
Now the auld brig itself, after its six hundred years and 
more of service is threatened with demolition. It has long 
been closed to traffic, and professional opinion seems to 
hold that it cannot be saved and must be demolished. 
Every one will sympathise with Lord Rosebery in his plea 
that the town council of Ayr shall “exhaust all the re- 
sources of civilisation ” to preserve the bridge before they 
allow themselves to consent to its destruction. If it is a 
question of money, they need not fear lukewarm support 
from the admirers of a genius whom England, as well as 
Scotland, would be delighted to honour. 


Appropriate as it was to greet the French sailors in 
their progress through the City last week with Béranger’s 
buoyant lines : ‘ 


‘* Toutes les mers lui vont sourire : 
Qu’on est heureux sur un navire,’’ 


it would be interesting to know whether the words were as 
familiar to our visitors as, let us say, a couplet from one 
of Campbell’s naval lyrics would be to a corresponding 
company of British seamen. Béranger was once as widely 
known and sung in France as Burns is in Scotland— 
indeed, it would be hard to name two poets more distinctly 
national—but it is not so easy to ascertain with which of 
his country’s poets the average Frenchman of education is 
best acquainted. However that may be, the great captains 
of a hundred years ago would have shrunk from the 
methods of destruction allowed in modern naval warfare ; 





and Béranger, had he lived in this age of submarines, 
could hardly have drawn such a joyous picture of “‘a life 
on the ocean wave.” 


While the bards of old were chiefly employed in 
commemorating the deeds of warriors, their modern 
successors have been ever less and less preoccupied with 
such matters. One reason, perhaps, is the difficulty of 
painting a really great battle-piece. French writers have 
coped with the task with some success, M. Coppée and, in 
a greater degree, M. Dérouléde, finding their inspiration in 
the Franco-Prussian War. Such a poemas M. Dérouléde’s 
“Le Sergeant” is widely and deservedly admired by 
Frenchmen; but our own literature can boast no rival 
to-day to the war-poems of Campbell, Doyle, or Tennyson. 
It would seem that the newest conditions of warfare 
are not easily adapted to poetic expression. The South 
African War, which none can say lacked heroic phases, 
has not, so far as we are aware, given birth to a 
single noteworthy poem. But to go back a century, to 
Béranger’s day—what English poet has written of Nelson 
as he didof Napoleon ? Will notsome one in this anniver- 
sary year break the unmerited silence, and give us at last 
that great poem on the death of Nelson, which hitherto 
remains unwritten ? 


Sir William Laird Clowes, who died after a long and 
painful illness last Monday, was the son of a Registrar in 
Chancery. He was originally intended for the Bar, but 
finding more congenial and remunerative employment on 
the staff of various provincial papers, he abandoned the 
law for journalism. In the early ’eighties he was acting as 
assistant to the naval editor of the Army and Navy Gazette, 
and there acquired that taste for naval matters which sub- 
sequently gave him his position among the foremost naval 
critics and writers of the day. And when, a few years 
later, the practice was instituted of sending special corre- 
spondents to the naval‘manceuvres, he was one of the small 
band of writers who were chosen for the work. He repre- 
sented at various times the Times, the Standard, the Daily 
News, the Daily Graphic and the Daily Mail, and wrote 
widely in all those papers on other subjects connected with 
the sea service. His brilliant descriptions of naval life, his 
aptitude for enlarging upon the minuter details of service 
routine, and his ready assimilation of the views of the 
naval officers with whom he was thrown into contact made 
him not only popular with newspaper readers but respected 
by those whose doings he so graphically described. Some 
ten years ago he commenced the publication of his great 
work, ‘The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present,” and it is as editor of the seven 
volumes composing that work (which won him his knight- 
hood) perhaps even more than as a journalist of distinc- 
tion, that he will be remembered. Among his other 
undertakings, he was one of the originators and general 
editors of the Unit Library; and his published works 
include verses, novels, and a series of articles for “ Social 
England.” 


** How little we know of our own language!” is the re- 
flection aroused by glancing at the “‘ Glossary of Broadland 
Terms and Provincialisms ”” appended to Mr. W. A. Dutt’s 
book, *‘ The Norfolk Broads,” of which a new and cheaper 
edition has just been published. Was it really necessary 
to give a glossary of some of these words? All books are 
aimed at Londoners nowadays. Is the average Londoner 
really so ignorant as not to know what “ bobbing” for 
eels is and what an “eel-box”; that a “ding ”’ is a blow; 
that a squirrel’s “nest” is properly a “‘drey”; that an 
“elver” is a young eel, and a “flapper” a young wild 
duck ; that ‘“‘enow” is enough, and to “mind” to re- 
member; that ‘a sight more” means a good deal more ; 
that ‘‘ haysel” is hay-making time, and “nigh” the same 
as nearly? Has he never heard of Gosport or Portsmouth, 
that he needs to be told that the “hard” is the shore: or 
lived so shut up in his own routine that be has never 
learned the shape and uses of a ‘‘skep”’ ? 
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If this be so, it shows had sadly his vocabulary has 
shrunk in some directions, while in others, no doubt, it 
has been extended by such words as “ biograph,” “ auto- 
mobile,” and the like. For the words we have mentioned 
of which Mr. Dutt thoughtfully provides him with an ex- 
planation, are not “ broadland” or *‘ provincial” words 
at all. They are, in many cases, the correct words, the 
universal words, ‘he words, if we may so put it, just as 
much as a “mask” is the word for a fox’s head, or 
“pad” for his foot ; in other cases they are words common 
enough in all parts of the country. The provincialism lies 
rather with the people who do not know them than with 
those who use them in common speech; and it is a sad 
sign of deterioration when Mr. Dutt, who may be presumed 
to know what he is about, thinks it necessary to explain 
such words as those we have picked out of his list. That 
Mr. Dutt really imagined them to be “ broadland” or 
‘* provincial” words we prefer not to believe. 


The question is interesting as touching on what is really 
a wide evil. Another instance of it is the common com- 
plaint of readers that they ‘‘cannot understand” the 
Scotch words they meet with in novels. If they knew their 
Chaucer they would find that any number of these 
‘**Scotch ’’ words appear in his pages; and a knowledge of 
French would help them to a great many of the rest. 
Language must change, of course ; the average man has no 
room in his mind for more words than those he is in the 
habit of using in his business and his ordinary conversa- 
tion; but when “ ding,” ‘“ drey””’ and “ hard”’ are classed 
by a glossarist as “ broadland”’ or “ provincial’ terms, we 
cannot help feeling that either the glossarist or his readers 
are less completely equipped than they should be. 


Miss Mary Cholmondeley once pleaded eloquently for 
the formation of some kind of register of titles, so that 
authors and publishers might be spared the annoyance and 
expense involved in making an alteration on the very eve 
of a book’s appearance. ‘‘ Lucas Malet” had this experi- 
ence with ‘‘ The Carissima,” which she called at first “* The 
Power of the Dog,” only to find at the last moment that 
she had been anticipated. But the expense of making and 
keeping up such a register of titles would be considerable, 
and would certainly not be covered by the receipts of con- 
sultation fees. Besides, it is perhaps a mistake to suppose 
that there is any copyright in a title, as such. The crucial 
point is whether, by the duplication of an old title, the 
public may be deceived into buying what they did not 
intend to buy. If the first book is quite dead and has 
been withdrawn from sale for some years, we doubt very 
much whether another book by a different author but with 
the same title would run much risk of being “ injuncted.” 





The various announcements for the autumn publishing 
season reveal once more how curiously writers of fiction 
differ in their power of choosing g titles. It is toa 
certain extent a matter of fashion. Thus, not very long 
ago an attempt was made to revive what may be called 
the conversational title which Trollope used in ‘“‘Can You 
Forgive Her?” and “He Knew He Was Right.” But 
this form seems to have been definitely abandoned, for 
this season at any rate, although it obviously affords 
splendid opportunities for exciting curiosity. Just now 
novelists seem to prefer the plain descriptive title, of 
which an excellent example is ‘‘The Parish Nurse.” We 
have no doubt that the merit or demerit of the title has a 
great deal to do with the success of a book. The experi- 
enced reviewer of course knows by bitter experience that the 
merit of the title is often in inverse ratio to the merit of the 
book, but the public are less sophisticated and are in- 
fluenced in giving their orders by the title almost as 
much as by the name of the author. ‘“ The Prisoner of 
Zenda”’ certainly owed nothing of its success to its un- 
attractive title—indeed, it might also be laid down as 





anaxiom that the names of places and countries, whether 
real or imaginary, should be avoided. ‘‘ The Count of 
Monte Christo” is a grand exception, but the elder 
Dumas had a positive genius for titles, which his son 
inherited—as may be seen by the extremely clever names 
he gave to his plays. 


Recalling Richard Doyle’s first Punch cartoon, “ The 
Modern Sisyphus,” in which Sir Robert Peel was depicted 
trying to roll uphill an enormous rock, labelled “ Ireland” 
and wearing the features of Daniel O'Connell, a drawing of 
Mr. Balfour as ‘‘ Sisyphus Triumphans”’ which appeared 
in a contemporary on Saturday last reminds us also that 
it is just sixty-four years since John Leech’s first contribu- 
tion—signed in full and with the leech in a bottle— 
appeared in the fourth issue of Punch. In view of the 
share which Leech's sketches ultimately had in building up 
the popularity of that paper, it is curious to note that this 
particular one had at the time a very adverse influence. 
The block was large, and as the engraver was behindhand 
in consequence, the publication of the paper was delayed 
and a great falling off in the sales resulted. The drawing 
—by no means representative of the style or the subjects 
which Le-ch afterward made so peculiarly his own—is 
entitled ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,” and shows, in single figures 
and groups, members of the foreign colony then as now 
resident in the neighbourhood of Soho and “ Lester- 
Scouére,” as another famous member of the Punch Table— 
du Maurier—called it, in his delightful “‘ Vers nonsensiques 
a l’usage des familles anglaises.”’ 


“Fancy a number of Punch without Leech’s pictures! 
What would you give for it? ... Look. at the rivals 
whom the popularity of Punch has brought into the field,” 
wrote Thackerary in 1854, in his article on Leech’s 
“Pictures of Life and Character”’; and, as we read his 
generous tribute, we feel how fitting it is that these two 
men, “ lovely and pleasant in their lives,” and divided in 
death by but a few short months, should sleep side by 
side; for in Kensal Green cemetery only one grave 
separates the resting-place of Leech from that of 
Thackeray. 


To-day we look for, rather than at, the rivals mentioned 
by Thackeray. It is many years since The Great Gun fired 
its parting shot, since The Arrow sped its last flight, since 
Diogenes uttered his final growl, and since the last Squib 
fizzled out. The hum of The Hornet is silent, The 
Puppet Show is closed, and The Showman has departed. 
No longer does Ariel wing its way, or The Butterfly flit, or 
The Will-o’-the-Wisp dance. With The Man in the Moon, 
The Tomahawk, and Joe Miller the Younger, ‘‘ They have 
passed to Oblivion and Nox”: 


‘* omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocste, carent quia vate sacro.”’ 


The mathematico-poetical puzzle we printed in these 
columns a short time ago is quite eclipsed by a literary 
game unearthed by a provincial paper. Fifty years ago, 
it appears, people delighted in what they called “‘ medleys.” 
The game consisted in taking one short line apiece from a 
number of poets and fitting them together so as to rhyme 
and to make sense. Here is one verse of several printed in 
our contemporary : 


** Ask what is human life! the sage replies, 
Wealth, pomp, and honour are but empty toys; 
We trudge, we travel, but from pain to pain, 
Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main ; 
We only toil who are the first of things, 

From labour health, from health contentment springs ; 
Fame runs before us as the morning star, 

How little do we know that which we are ; 

Let none then here his certain knowledge boast 

Of fleeting joys too certain to be lost ; 

For over all there hangs a cloud of fear, 

All is but change and separation here." 
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The poets quoted are, in their order, Cowper, Ferguson, 
Quarles, Burns, Tennyson, Beattie, Dryden, Byron, 
Pomfret, Waller, Hood, and Steele. The people who 
could play the game at this level of knowledge and of 
sentiment must have been few; but every schoolboy will 
remember the irreverent jumbles of sentences from the 
Bible that made such excellent stories, and our contem- 
porary recalls Arthur Lloyd’s ‘‘Song of Songs” in the 
music-halls as another instance. 


One or two of our contemporaries have printed lately a 
little poem which was stated at the inquest on a poor 
washerwoman who hanged herself recently at Sheffield to 
have been found written by her on a piece of sugar-paper. 
The lines are as follows: 


‘* Here lies a poor woman who always was tired ; 
She lived in a house where help was not hired. 
Her last words on earth were ‘ Dear friends I am going 
Where washing ain’t done nor sweeping nor sewing : 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes : 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing : 
But having no voice I’ll be clear of the singing. 
Don't mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 
I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 


They are not, of course, of herown composition. The last 
two in particular have been so frequently quoted as to 
have become almost proverbial; but can any of our 
readers tell us who wrote them? Their strength and 
simplicity, and their sincerity that quite checks any desire 
to smile at their homeliness, make the author’s memory 
worthy of preservation. 

It is pleasant to be able to correct a slip before any 
watchful reader points it out. In our issue of July 29 we 
noted a number of mistakes in the spelling and signification 
of certain English proper names, stating that the errors 
were made in the introduction to a French translation to 
of “De Profundis.” We hasten now to say that the work 
was not “‘ De Profundis,” but ‘‘ Intentions,” and that the 
actual French translator of ‘‘De Profundis’’ is far too 
good an English scholar to make any such errors. 


But our little slip is not likely to rouse such feeling as 
the statement in a French contemporary that M. Sienkie- 
wicz’s new novel, ‘Chevaliers teutoniques,”’ has been 
translated into French “ from the Russian.” And that 
when M. Sienkiewicz has been newly confined to his house 
by an order of the Governor-General of Warsaw for sign- 
ing and publishing in the Russian papers a protest against 
the Russification of Polish schools! The author of *‘ Quo 
Vadis”’ is, of course, a Pole, and writes only Polish. 


Mr. Walter V. Daniell has compiled, and will publish in 
October, under the title of ‘‘ Collectanea Napoleonica,” an 
illustrated catalogue of the Napoleonic collections owned 
by Mr. A. M. Broadley, of the Knapp, Bridpole, Dorset- 
shire. The collections include autographs, historical 
documents, broadsides, caricatures, drawings, maps, music, 
—) military costumes and scenes, and views, and a 
eature of the book will be reproductions of rare and un- 
published originals. Mr. Broadley will contribute an 
explanatory preface and there will be a catalogue of his 
Napoleonic library. The Paris publisher is Godefroy 
Mayer, 41 Rue Blanche. 


Mr. Joseph Milligan of Leeds writes to correct the state- 
ment, which we made last week on the authority of the 
publishers of the forthcoming new edition of Swann’s 
translation of the ‘“‘Gesta Romanorum,” that no edition 
of the work has been published for eighty years. An 
undated edition, it appears, was published about 1880 in 
two volumes by Camden Hotten. 





LITERATURE 
OLD CUMBRIAN AMUSEMENTS 


The Victoria History of the County of Cumberland. Edited by 
James Witson, M.A. Vol. II. (Constable.) 


In the second volume of this excellent history of 
Cumberland the section of most general interest is that 
devoted to the industries and ancient and modernsport of 
the county. The ecclesiastical history, the political 
history, and the monumental effigies are matters for the 
specialist to which we may refer in a subsequent article, 
but at present let us confine ourselves to a few details in 
the daily life of a dalesman, which the material collected 
helps us to reconstruct. Cumberland has ever been a great 
sporting district ; it has been from time immemorial culti- 
vated by “‘ statesmen,” or small holders, in whom the love of 
hunting was inbred. Some of the writers who discourse on 
the subject are of opinion that the old ardour is somewhat 
abated since the introduction of steam to the country, with 
its opening up of other forms of amusement. But the 
land of John Peel still preserves something of the character 
that it had when Hutchinson wrote his account of it. It 
is true that some of the sports are ended, probably for 
ever. The red deer are now carefully confined to parks. 
If falconry ever was popular in Cumberland—and it could 
not have been so to a very great extent owing to the 
quantity of the woods—it is so no longer. The days of 
cock-fighting, too, have passed away, somewhat to the 
grief, as it appears, of Mr. G. W. Hartley, who says: ‘‘ the 
law which allows infinitely more cruel sports has laid a 
heavy hand on that one ‘sporting ’ occupation, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all who took part in it, both animal 
and bird”. He consoles himself, however, with the re- 
flection that it is still carried on illicitly. In detail Mr. 
Nicholson writes upon game cock-fighting, and he has no 
difficulty in showing what a very popular amusement it 
was some seventy or eighty years ago, when farmers 
throughout the country were just as much expected to 
provide ‘‘ cock walks ’’, as they now are to walk foxhound 
puppies. He tells us of a popular nobleman who had 
hundreds of game-cocks out at walk at the same time, and 
who was in the habit of having a clause inserted in his 
farm leases stating that the tenant must walk a game- 
cock for the landlord. At school the annual cock-fight- 
ing was as much the rule as it was in Scotland, and occa- 
sionally prizes for it were left by will. To a school near 
Carlisle a Mr. Graham gave a silver bell weighing two ounces, 
on which is engraved “‘ Wrey Chapple 1665’’, to be fought for 
annually on Shrove Tuesday by cocks. The cock-fighting 
went on there regularly until 1836, when it was suppressed 
by the Rev. R. Jackson. Not only were the children in- 
terested in cock-fighting, but so were the parsons. A 
capital story is related of one who, while dozing in his 
pulpit during a collection, suddenly woke up and cried in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by the whole congrega- 
tion: “I'll back t’black cock—black cock a guinea--damn 
me!” 

The writer of the present article remembers an old 
village Presbyterian minister who must have been just as 
fond of this pastime as the one alluded to, though the 
sport had to be quietly and illicitly carried on. There 
was a jobbing gardener in the village who arranged the 
contests, and if he—as often happened on a Sunday—put 
his head in for a moment at the door of the meeting- 
house, the sermon, song, prayer, or whatever was going on 
was quickly brought to a conclusion, and in a short time 
the minister might be seen making his way hurriedly 
round the back of the houses to the meadow by the river 
where the cock-fighting took place. How popular cock- 
fighting was may be judged from the fact that the people 
of Dalston, near Carlisle, still go by the nickname of the 
“black-reeds” from the famous breed of “‘black-reds”’ 
which used to be kept there. One of the local proverbs 
is: “ While I live I'll craw.” 
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We have mentioned in connection with hunting the 
name of John Peel. It will be news to many of our 
readers that this worthy was quite a modern man, 
although in the minds of most of us he has a purely 
legendary existence. He died as recently as 1854, and Lady 
Mabel Howard relates that she knows several men in 
Cumberland who followed him and his hounds, and can 
still describe the familiar figure : 


‘The blue-grey coat with its brass buttons, the, white beaver hat 
and choker tie, the knee breeches, which were joined by a pair of long 
stockings, and then, most curious of all, the fact that he aways tore 
shoes, to one only of which a spur was attached. No truer sportsman 
ever lived ; for over forty years John Peel hunted his hounds. Hebas 
been immortalised in verse and song, and the romance and halo with 
which his name is surrounded will last as long as hunting remains the 
national sport of this country. John Peel was a statesman (the 
northern definition of a yeoman) living in Caldbeck village, and from 
there he hunted the west of Cumberland, and, as Matthew Gravés 
tells us, ‘ no wile of a fox or a hare could evade his scrutiny.’”’ 


Mr. (now Sir) Wilfrid Lawson in his young days often 
hunted with John Peel, and after the death of the old 
sportsman became possessed of his pack of hounds. 

Very characteristic of the district are the sports of 
foulmart hunting and sweetmart hunting, both of whic 
are described by the Rev. James Wilson. The foulmart 
was the name given in the North to the polecat. The 
fifties and ’sixties of last century seem to have been the 
halycon days of foulmart hunting in Cumberland. The 
quarry has now grown so scarce that it would be im- 
possible to find one for sporting purposes. The hunting 
seems to have been done mostly in the early hours of the 
morning, and the months with “r” in them—that is, from 
September to April—were considered the best. It was 
the habit of John Peel, when the fox-hunting season was 
over, to pick out half a dozen deep-toned foxhounds to 
hunt the foulmart, until the middle of May. He liked 
slow hounds for the purpose. Some amusing stories are 
told of the mistakes made by dogs that had not been 
pvpetty trained. Here is one given by Mr. Henry C. 

oward : 


** The hounds on being let out of the kennels struck a drag at once, 
and a long run ensued, finishing on Skiddaw, or, as he should perhaps 
have said, beginning there, as it was from Skiddaw that the quarry 
had started on her wanderings : so the return journey had to be under- 
taken, and on arrival at the kennels the foulmart was discovered 
actually lying under the building from which the hounds had set off in 
the morning !"’ 


The sweetmart was the pine-marten. In the church- 
wardens’ list it was entered as one of the vermin for whose 
a" a price was paid. In one parish the tariff was as 
ollows: 


** To the taker or killer of a fox, ten groats; of a fox's cub, three 
groats; of an eagle, five groats; of a marten, threé groats; of a wild 
cat, two groats ; of a raven, one groat.”’ 


From an eye-witness is procured the following account 
of the manner in which these prizes were earned: 


“ They —— the swiftest foxhounds from the mountainous 
environs o Keswick, etc. ; skilful sportsmen were also hired to attend 
with guns and every other engine for the destruction of these annoyers. 
Whitsun week, A.D. 1759, was fixed upon for the attack, whén I myself 
was eye-witness to the death of twelve foxes within the week. The 
sum total of vermin destroyed was fifteen foxes, seven badgers, twelve 
wild cats, and nine martens (called here, by way of distinction, clean 
marts), besides a prodigious number of foulmarts, eagles, ravens, 
gleads, etc. The wiles and policy of the foxes were truly astonishing, 
such as jumping from the rocks upon trees covered with ivy, where 
they would; ometimes conceal themselves and defeat their pursuers ; at 


other times they ran just within the edge of Ulleswater, so that no 
scent remained."’ 


But the sport that stands prominent above all othérs 
as Cumbrian is undoubtedly that of wrestling. Up to 
quite a recent date, we are told, it formed part of every 
youth’s education, though the lament is raised that it, 
too, is now in decay. Mr. Francis Nicholson; who is re- 


sponsible for the account, quotes a few vivid lines ftom the 
blind poet, John Stagg : 








‘* Some for a par 0’ mittens loup’t, 
Some wrustl’d for a belt: 
Some play’d at pennice-steans for brass * 
And some amaist gat fell’t:  _ 
Hitch-step-an-loup some tried for spwort, 
Wi’ many a Sair exertion : 
Others for bits 0’ ’bacca gurn’d, 
An sec like daft devarshon 
Put owre that day.” 


Wrestling as a village sport seems to have been of 
considerable antiquity. Early in the last century, we 
are told: 

‘ There still used to be held meetings on 10 July on the top of High 
Street, a mountain near, Haweswater in Westmorland. It was cus- 
tomary on that day for the shepherds of the mountain sheep-farms to 
hand over to the rightful owners the stray sheep they had collected. 
After this business had been gone through, a dinner was set out, ard 
then commenced wrestling and other sports. These meetings were 
discontinued about sixty or seventy years ago.”’ 

This is a very pleasant, picture of the manners of the 
shepherds. of old time and we wish there had been more 
of it in the volume; but Mr. Nicholson devotes most of 
his attention to a chroriicle of the later heroes of the 
pastime. In our opinion he scarcely does justice 
to Steadman who held the championship for nearly thirty 
years, and did not finally retire from the ring until 
August 1900. We cannot help wondering how he would 
have got on with the foreigners who claimed so much 
attention in the London music-halls some little time 
back. It is true the style of wrestling in which he 
excelled was not theirs, but it could not have been very 
difficult for him to master the rules of their craft, and it 
would have been interesting to see how his giant strength 
would have fared against Hackenschmidt or the Japanese 
champions. 


LUCIAN 


The Works of Lucian. Translated by H. W. Fower and F. 
G, Fowttr. In four volumes. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 14s. net.) 


Tuis translation of, the works of the charming mogueur of 
Samosata ought to be welcome to the Greekless reader. Of 
course Lucian loses something in his English garb. 
“Nothing,” said Swift, “ is improved by translation except a 
Bishop.” But there is hardly any ancient writer who suffers 
so little as Lucian by being transplanted. He isso eminently 
modern in his point of view that the language of to-day 
never strikes one as an unfit vehicle for his thoughts. 
Admirable as is ch translation of Thucydides, one 
always feels that it is not Thucydides; but here we have 
Lucian very nearly as delightful as in the Greek. For the 
translators are masters of their art and have produced a 
version as easy and fluent as it is scholarly and accurate. 
Undoubtedly Lucian stands alone asa linguist. Not that 
he was a Mezzofanti, who could read and even write in 
scores of tongues; he is no polyglot; like Plutarch, he 
seems to have known little or nothing of the Latin language 
or literature ; but he is the crowning example of a foreigner 
who could use an alien tongue with perfect elegance and 
with all the ease of a native. No other ancient writer 
achieved a skill in the employment of the Attic idiom 
superior to, that attainable by a Calcutta babu in the use of 
English. Longinus, the letters of Phalaris, A‘lian, and 
other writers ot the first three centuries A.D. at once betray 
their post-classical origin; but Lucian’s Atticism is, so 
perfect that it went unchallenged until Cobet, towards the 
close of the nineteenth century, pointed out some minute 
divergences from the best Attic usage. The esprit railleur 
with which he treated the pagan divinities commended him 
on the one hand to modern freethinkers and on the other, 
strange to say, to staunch Christians, who welcomed an 
ally in the author of such witty burlesques of the “creed 
otitworn.” Liician was, until the pester generation, read 
in Trinity College, Dublin, as much as Demosthenes, and 
far more than Thucydides arid Herodotiis, though his works 
would be 4 great deal inofe likely to produce a Voltaire or 
a Tom Paine than a Pascal or 4 etkeley. For a like reason 
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out rude forefathers put Longinus into the course, in- 
different to his poor Atticism, because he quoted a verse 
from the first chapter of Genesis as 4 palmary instance of 
the sublime. Even the pigéon-Greek of the New Testa- 
ment could not till quite lately be safely neglected 
by one who Would be a Scholar of the House. “‘ Gulliver's 
Travels ” undoubtedly had its germ in the “‘ True History” 
of Lucian. Swift was obliged to read a good deal of Lucian 
for matriculation into Dublin University, and we can well 
understand how that mordant spirit would drink deep of 
the tonic spring to which it was early led. But Lucian, 
though he poured ridicule on paganism, had no leanings 
towards Christianity. In the “Liar” he exposes certain 
Syrian miracles which, in the words of the translator, “‘ have 
a remarkable likeness to the casting out of spirits by Christ 
and the Apostles.” The “ Philopatris,” a direct attack on 
ee anty was certainly written two hundred years after 
-uciafi under Julian the Apostate. But there is a passage 
in an authentic piece, ‘‘ The Death of Peregrine,” which we 
will put before our readers a8 showing Lucian’s attitude to 
the new religion, and also as illustrating the ease and skill 
of the Messrs. Fowlers’ version : 

“It was now that he came across the priests and scribes of the 
Christians in Palestine, and ge up their queer creed. They took 
him for a god, accepted his laws, and declared him their president. 
The Christians, you know, worship a man to this day, the distinguished 
personage who introduced their novel rites, and was crucified on that 
account. Well, the end of it was that Peregrine was arrested and 
thrown into prison. This was the very thing to lend an air to his 
favourite arts of clap-trap and wonder-working. The Christians took 
it all very seriously ; he was no sooner in prison than they tried every 
means of getting him out again, but without success. In some of the 
Asiatic cities the Christian communities put themselves to the expense 
of sending deputations with offers of sympathy, assistance and legal 
advice. Puruprine meantime was making quite an income on the 
strength of his bondage; money came pouring in. You see, these 
misguided creatures start with the general conviction that they are 
immortal for all time, which explains the contempt of death and 
voluntary self-devotion which are so common among them. And then 
it was impressed upon them by their original law-giver that they are 
all brothers from the moment that they are converted, and deny the 
Gods of Greece, and worship the crucified sage, and live after his laws, 
All this they take quite on trust, with the result that they despise all 
worldly goods alike, regarding them merely as common property. 
Now an adroit unscrupulous fellow, who has seen the world, has only 
to get among these simple souls and his fortune is pretty soon made: 
he plays with them. 

Lucian is not a philosopher: he does not attach himself 
to anyschool : he is a philosophiser something like Carlyle, 
with whom he has other affinities. Lycinus in “ The Pan- 
tomime ”’ is supposed to stand for Lucian himself. He is 
there described as “an educated man and im some sorta 
student of philosophy.” His dialogue is generally a vehicle 
for comments on life and fashion, like Swift’s “‘ Polite Con- 
versation”’; but sometimes it is quite dramatic: ‘‘ The 
Runaways” is almost a play. ‘The Rhetorician’s Vade 
Mecum : is a piece of sustained irony, not unlike Swift’s 
“Directions to Servants.” Lucian’s keen sense of Attic 
idiom is a thing that stands by itseli. He has a nose 
sensitive to every whiff of the aura Attica. In the words 
of Martial, 


‘* nasum rhinocerotis habet.”’ 


lf ever there shall rise up a Bengalee Hindu who shall be 
able to sustain the style of Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica,” we 
will confess that England has reproduced the miracle that 
Hellas produced in Lucian. In the meantime, we can only 
Say that we have in the amazing Syrian, Sir Philip Sydney 
plus Rabelais plus Swift plus Bunyan plus Carlyle plus 
Andrew Lang plus Bernard Shaw. We might add Fielding 
and Thackeray from some points of view. He has affinities 
with Sterne, but the comparison is precluded by the Syrian’s 
utter want of sentimentality, to which his mind is closed 
as firmly as it is shut against the beauties of nature. ‘He 
is a hard bright intelligence, with no bowels,” says the 
very clever and luminous introduction—another ¢rait which 
links him with Swift. But he is, above all things, essen- 
tially modern, as the translators point out : 

“A twentieth-century Englishman, a second-century Greek or 


Roman, would be much more at home in each other's century, if they 
had the gift of tongues, than in most of those which have intervened.’ 





In the “ Anacharsis”’ he is at the point of view of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. The muddied oaf and the flannelled 
fool are described to the life: 

“Why do our young men behave like this? Some of them 
grappling and tripping each other, some throttling struggling in the 
clay like so many pigs wallowing. There, look! that one has lifted 
the other right off his legs, and —— him on the ground. Now he 
has fallen on top of him, and will not let him get his head up, but 
presses it down into the clay; and to finish him off he twists his legs 
tight round his belly, thrusts his elbow hard against his throat, and 
throttles the wretched victim. . . . Now I want to know what is the 
good of it all. To me it looks more like madness than anything else.” 


The “‘ Lexiphanes,” or ‘“‘ Essay on Purism,” is indeed a 
hard nut for the translators to-crack. They speak modestly 
about the difficulty of the task, and seem to think they 
have not quitesucceeded. To us all their renderings seem 
miracles of ingenuity and fidelity. Those who can read 
Greek will find it delightful to observe the scholarship and 
cleverness of the version; those who cannot need never 
feel that they are reading a translation. The renderings 
of Messrs. Fowler have all the ease and élan of a work 
originally written in English. And there are few, if any, 
Greek works which present greater difficulties to the con- 
scientious and ambitious translator than some of the essays 
of Lucian, for instance the ‘“Lexiphanes” and the 
*Purist purised.”” One has only to open the book at 
random to find how thoroughly well the Messrs, Fowler have 
done their work. Here is a delightful passage in “‘ How to 
write History,’ condemning the use of inflated phraseo- 
logy suited only to poetry, especially when side by side 
with the illiterate slipshod of ‘‘ the man in the street.” 

‘‘Then, Philo, how shall we class the historians who indulge in 
poetical phraseology? ‘The catapult rocked responsive,’ they say ; 
‘ Loud thundered the breach’; or, somewhere else in this delectable 
history, ‘ Thus Edessa was girdled with clash of arms, and all was din 
and turmoil’; or, ‘ The general pondered in his heart how to attack 
the wall.’ Only he fills up his interstices with such wretched common 
low-class phrases as ‘ The per? Paes w wrote his Majesty’ ; ‘The 


troops were procuring the needful’; ‘They got a wash and put in an 
appearance,’ and so on. It is like an actor with one foot raised on a 


high buskin and the other in a slipper.’’ 
It might be supposed that the latter part of the above 
criticism could hardly be applicable to a received modern 
historian; but the translators quote from Prescott : 

“ He was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it 
seems, after Mass, to inquire after the state of his health, some of 
whom had remained to partake of a repast."’ 


The amazing versatility of Lucian is nearly as note- 
worthy as his mastery of Greek, It is hard to realise that 
such a treatise as “‘ How to write History ” or the praise of 
philosophy in the “‘ Nigrinus,” with its contrast between 
the refined culture of Athens and the “fumum et opes 
strepitumque Rome,” comes from the hand which pro- 
duced such a light jew d’ esprit as “‘The Trial of the 
Vowels,” and such reproductions of Menander as the 
‘Dialogues of the Hetzrae.” Like Swift, Lucian can be 
very serious at times, but, like the dour Dean, he is always 


ready to cry: “ Vive la bagatelle!”’ 
R. Y, TYRRELL, 


CRITICISM 
Shelburne Essays. Second Series, By Paut Etmer More 
(Putnam, 5s. net.) 


WE were much taken with Mr. More’s first volume of 
Shelburne Essays. He used a plain philosophic style with 
careful ease and fair precision. He wrote on Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Carlyle, Tolstoy, Mr. Arthur Symons; and 
showed training, reading, anda grave interest in literature, 
which were remarkable in what we believed to be a first 
book. The essays in the second volume are of the same 
order. He writes of Lafcadio Hearn, Lamb, FitzGerald, 
Crabbe, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kipling, Hawthorne again, 
and always with the same lofty reasonableness, yet 
with a monotonous severity and respectability that have 
in the end the same effect as a nasal unctuousness in the 
voice—that is, laughter. If the whiteried statue of Cobden, 
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which looks seriously upon the Hampstead trams, were to 
speak, even thus would he comment upon books and life, 
after so many days and nights of elevated and solitary 
immobility. 

Mr. More would not deny this; for in his title-page he 
has put some words from ‘‘ The Republic’”’ which insist that 
a man must not be considered in preference to the truth. 
Also, in his essay on Mr. Meredith, he has pointed out 
with disgust, which is as near animation as dignity would 
allow, that Stevenson and Mr. William Watson and 
others have expressed diverse views of the novelist, without 
giving ‘‘a rational explanation of their opinions’; and 
has asked “in amazement” whether this “irresponsible 
impressionism” is to oust the judgment from criticism. 
Many other passages in Mr. More’s two volumes would 
lead us to attribute this attitude to a belief in Matthew 
Arnold and the dignity of criticism, as much as to a 
regard for the truth. Arguing in an abstract way, we 
should not care to urge that ‘irresponsible impressionism ’”’ 
is to supersede reasonable judgments; but we think that 
reasonable judgments have caused more waste of paper 
and more of that tedium which is sapping the vitality of 
the old races, than all the irresponsible impressionism. 
Reasonable judgments are so often related to obesity of 
mind, to unconscious hypocrisy and a retarding respect 
for authority, whether conventional or not, that we are 
disposed to pass them over eagerly in search of the voice of a 
human being. We are weary of hearing a man saying, 
without a smile or even a vigorous frown, that “ Ibsen has 
violated the law of tragedy by descending to trivialities 
and by using prosaic language”’; that Macbeth “ purges the 
passions’; that ours is a “‘ prosaic civilisation.” 

But leaving these little matters, it is useful to see to 
what discoveries Mr. More’s judgment leads him in the 
study of Mr. Meredith. He reminds us that “‘ an eminent 
critic’’ has said that the novelist cannot tell a story, has 
distorted language “‘in order to surcharge it with thought 
and sensation.’’ But let that pass. Then he compares 
‘**Henry Esmond” (which, like Pater, he calls “‘ the most 
perfect specimen among English novels,” etc.) with “ The 
Egoist,”’ and concludes that “in any true sense of the word 
there is as much depth of reflection” in the new book as in 
the old—a remark which is unsupported. Of Mr. Meredith’s 
style he says: 

* There is after all a note of sincerity in it, something so naturally arti- 
ficial, if the paradox may be pardoned, that we are prone to overlook 
its extravagances, and can even appreciate its fascination for certain 
minds, It may be pretty well characterised in his own words as ‘ the 
puffing of a giant ; a strong wind rather than speech.’"’ 


His authority, the ground for his reasonable judgment 
against Mr. Meredith, is a careful study of two books, 
‘‘ Henry Esmond ”’ and Castiglione’s “11 Cortegiano.” It 
follows, then, that he finds Mr. Meredith ‘ uncomfortable,” 
and full of “dreary affectation,’ and guilty of showing 
‘unusual genius in a wrong direction.” The problem in 
“‘ Richard Feverel”’ is to him “ a fairly disagreeable one” : 
the book “remains perfectly decent throughout,” he 
remarks with approval. Later, he goes to the trouble of 
quoting, in order to show that the novelist,has observed the 
movements of the eyelids in women; and, instead of 
admitting the observation, he is disturbed, probably 
because it is not in the “ Psalms,” laughs and passes on, 
leaving us pleased by this fall into half-hearted impression- 
ism. Jn the end he takes leave of the “‘ perilous subject” 
of Clara Middleton and Diana, having given us some- 
thing to ponder on, in the remark that ** the infinite variety 
of human activity is unrolled before us” in ‘“* Pendennis ” 
and **Tom Jones.” 

All this seems to us, whether it is reasonable judgment 
or not, to be really timid impressionism. Mr. More has 
received some impressions from Mr. Meredith’s work. It 
is not like Penn or Washington Irving or Confucius. 
Therefore, he has run to his old books and set them to the 
ungracious labour of abusing the new. Our own feeling is 
that a reasonable critic wouid have refused to say a word 
on one so antipathetic. 





It is a truism that a critic, as distinguished from a 
reviewer, should praise. The truth seems to us to be that 
he should be enthusiastic—should see a book, as a man who 
is not a critic sees a landscape or a character—should, in 
short, be inspired byit. Arnold was, in a measure, inspired 
in his ‘“‘ Maurice de Guérin,”’ which is good; but not in his 
“Shelley,” which is indifferent. Pater was inspired in his 
** Esthetic School,” which is good; Stevenson was not, in 
his ‘‘ Thoreau,” which is indifferent. But Mr. More does 
not see that the pure intelligence can never exhaust a 
subject or producea perfect impression, while the enthusiasm, 
of’ which we have spoken, means to us a power which, 
perhaps wilfully, but divinely too, makes one aspect of a 
thing entirely its own. The difference is as the difference 
between a man going about with a lantern in a dark 
wood, and a man sitting afar off and seeing it in the 
glimpses of the moon. In Mr. More, this fatal ignorance 
of the true value of impressionism is everywhere illustrated. 
Would he, otherwise, have wished that Lamb could more 
often have “laid aside his pose’”” and have found confi- 
dence “ to lose his wit in the tragic emotions that must have 
waked with him by day and slept with him at night” ? We 
think not, and in his strange willingness to record in print his 
laboriously but incompletely considered antipathies, we see 
a grave fault. In criticism it is so grave as often to refuse 
admittance to any of the virtues or the graces. Anger is 
bad enough, but at least it is a passion ; contempt is worse, 
but at least Sit may be allied to irony; but reasonable 
judgment is barren, like the critical exercises of schoolboys 
and professors. For it is in reading such criticism that we 
see the grain of truth in the vulgar remark that many 
critics have less knowledge than the men criticised. 

It is, then, the duty of a critic to be open; passionately 
open, to impressions, to have a personality, just as it is 
his duty to detect the same openness, the same personality 
in writers of books. When Mr. More not only fails very 
often to have the rich and joyous perceptions of an enthu- 
siast, to have a personality, but fails also to detect the 
personality in his author, he seems to us condemned. He 
sees that Mr. Meredith is extraordinary, and he merely 
complains. Our critic is thus one of the immense number 
of men who do not know what they like, or if they like a 
thing cannot like it heartily, and go about the world trying 
to be interested. He likes Hawthorne and Lafcadio Hearn ; 
he can write of them like an educated man; but he has 
so wasted his abilities in pondering his dislikes that he is 
very nearly dull. The result is that he—-a man of many 
remarkable and rare abilities—has become little more than 
a “cultured” talker about books to persons who like a 
‘cultured’? man. Such readers will find much to enjoy 
in his essays. They are fullof educated, shrewd comment, 
gracefully expressed, on interesting subjects. In ‘‘ Lafcadio 
Hearn’”’ he shows a knowledge of East and West so great, 
that we reflect sadly that, had it been a little less pro- 
fessorial, it might have pleased lovers of Hearn by other 
means than mere critical explanation, i.e., by original com- 
position. Then his essays on ‘* Delphic and Greek Litera- 
ture’’ and “ Nemesis, or the Divine Envy” are grave and 
learned enough to ac-use us fairly of violating our own 
laws of good criticism, by refusing to see the full and 
peculiar value of Mr. Mcre’s work. But then we are only 
reviewing. 


THE SPELL OF AFRICA 
By R.N. Lyne. (Hurst & 


Zanzibar in Contemporary Times. 
Blackett, 7s. 6d. net.) 


It is hardly necessary for Mr. Lyne to tell us in his preface 
that his has been a labour of love. Almost from the first 
he infects us with the spell to which he has himself suc- 
cumbed. His book deals chiefly with the suppression of 
the slave-trade on the east coast of Africa. It is doubtful 
whether the public has ever given due credit to the British 
Government for the tact and common sense with which ‘it 
treated a most difficult problem. It was easy for the 
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public to call for total abolition of the slave-trade; it was 
not easy to deal with the complicated conditions which the 
attempted abolition was likely to call forth. Repugnant 
as the idea of slavery was to modern civilisation, it was not 
alien from the mind of either slave or slave-owner; the 
Arab looked upon the relation as ordained by Allah and the 
slave bore no ill-will to his Arab owner; indeed, he was in 
at measure dependent upon him for support and pro- 
tection. Had the British Government acted upon the 
public desire to free all slaves without delay, the case of 
the slave would have been even worse than that of the 
slave-owner. Fortunately, the Government showed a 
practical appreciation of the difficulties at issue, and 
contented itself with bettering things by degrees: 


“‘ Ordinary considerations of prudence and fair dealing required that 
abolition should be brought about without dislocation of the economic 
and social conditions of the islands and without injustice.” 


Records of Zanzibar date back to the thirteenth century, 
when Marco Polo gives us a highly coloured account of its 
inhabitants ; at the end of the fifteenth century we find the 
Portuguese in possession; two hundred years later they 
were dispossessed by the Arabs of Muscat and Oman. 
Under the famous Sultan, Seyyid Said, Zanzibar became 
the chief city in East Africa; the Sultan built two palaces 
on the island and removed his court from Muscat, with a 
large following of Arabs, Persians, Turks, Circassians, 
Abyssinians, Nubians, Swahilis and natives from Central 
Africa. A British consulate was established, and under its 
protection Indians took up land; the soil being highly fertile 
and producing a larger variety of fruits and economic plants, 
especially cloves, than almost any other place. A treaty 
with the British was soon followed by a treaty with the 
French and by the settlement of the Germans on the main- 
land; it was about this time that Mr. Harry Johnston 
introduced his British East Africa scheme, and in 1890, 
Zanzibar, having long become independent of Muscat and 
Oman, was declared a British Protectorate. From this 
date, the organisation of the Zanzibar Government pro- 
ceeded rapidly; new roads and wharves were constructed, 
sanitation was attended to, the Port service and customs 
were inaugurated and missions were introduced. 

The thing which strikes us most in the Victorian era 
of the history of Zanzibar is the virility of the English- 
men concerned ; a critical period invariably produces men 
of a fit stamp to deal with it. Ordinary courage, energy, 
and straightforwardness we are accustomed to exact from 
the Englishinan abroad; but this period was remarkable 
for the firmness and moderation, the tact and foresight, 
the patience, endurance, and devotion to duty of not only 
the tried government official, but the young naval officer 
left to make the best of a difficult situation. Some died of 
fever ; others, worn out by the strain, returned to England 
to die; but all took their work as a matter of course, and 
so deeply did they impress the Arab and native mind with 
the force of British character, that the Mombasa chiefs 
hoisted a British flag in defiance of orders, and the 
Zanzibar Sultan placed his kingdom under British pro- 
tection although it meant the suppression of slavery and 
the consequent loss of much of his revenue. Throughout 
the history of Zanzibar these Arab Sultans have been loyal 
to us, with the exception of Khaled, who, coming to the 
throne in 1896, when the Germans had produced ill-feeling 
against Europeans in general, made an attempt to throw 
off British suzerainty; he was speedily reduced to sub- 
mission by the bombardment of the town. 

The arrangement and style of the book are good; the 
writer has had the wisdom to keep his statistics and other 
technical matter for the appendix ; his language is fluent 
without being slipshod. Consequently the book is far 
more readable than the majority of publications dealing 
with similar subjects. It is fully illustrated with both 
views and portraits, and has two maps and an index; it 
combines historical record and memoirs with a most com- 
plete handbook to the natives, industries, economic plants, 
soils, climate, diseases, and religions of the protectorate. 





The author writes with charm. and, although we have 
searched with care, we have failed to find anything at 
which to quibble. 


COGITATIO METAPHYSICA 


Philosophical Studies. By Davin G. Rircni, M.A., LL.D. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Rosert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Macmillan, 10s, net.) 


Tue late Professor Ritchie of St. Andrews was not one of 
those silent philosophers who during their lifetime speak 
only to a limited circle, and after their death leave it to 
their friends to collect from their literary remains a volume 
representative of their work and thought. He wrote 
freely, and even in his early days when he was tutor at 
Jesus and Balliol he was more successful as a writer than 
as a lecturer. One book of his, ‘‘ Darwinism and Politics,” 
is widely known and haseven achieved the honour of being 
pirated in the United States. His book on “ Natural 
Rights,”’ the most considerable in volume of his works, 
does not appeal to so wide an audience, but it is accepted 
by all those to whom this present volume will appeal as 
the most thoroughgoing criticism of a popular and power- 
ful fallacy. Yet, if he erected his own monument and 
thus rendered it unnecessary to publish his lectures in 
order that the world might learn something of the wisdom 
that he imparted to his immediate pupils, his friend Mr. 
Latta has none the less done well in selecting from his 
papers, published and unpublished, the material of a 
posthumous volume. In the case of a philosopher whose 
teaching has been confined to his pupils, the publication of 
his lectures is all that the world demands. When, as in 
the case of Mr. Ritchie, the world is already in possession 
of most of a thinker’s ideas, it asks for something more 
intimate from a posthumous book, and this is what to 
some extent the book before us supplies. 

Some part of the volume, indeed, is made up from 
papers which have already been published in the Philo- 
sophical Review and Mind, These are the two essays on 
“Logic and Psychology ” and ‘‘ Metaphysics and Epistem- 
ology,” the titles of which sufficiently indicate their con- 
tents, and the paper on “ The One and the Many,” which, 
written as a criticism of Professor James’ ‘** The Will to 
Believe,’ contains much that is still valid as an argument 
against the doctrine now boldly flourished as Pragmatism 
or Humanism. Like everything that Mr. Ritchie wrote, 
these essays are clear and forcible in thought and expres- 
sion; and, for the sake of the younger student especially, 
it is well that they have been saved from the comparative 
obscurity of the back numbers of the Reviews to which 
they were contributed. Had Mr. Ritchie lived, he would, 
no doubt, have included them in a volume of metaphysical 
essays similar in form to his ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel,” or to 
the collection of papers on moral philosophy which he 
published a year before his death as ‘‘ Studies in Political 
and Social Ethics.” The form of the isolated essay was 
that which seemed to suit best his clear and critical 
mind, and, had it not been for the publication of the 
present volume, his essays might have seemed, in the 
absence of any large constructive work, to have been the 
only form of expression of which he was capable. 

But there was found among Mr. Ritchie’s papers after 
his death the beginning of a general work of philosophy 
which, under the title of ‘‘Cogitatio Metaphysica,” is 
rightly placed at the head of this volume and which, far 
more than the published essays, will attract the attention 
of all who wish for fuller knowledge of the author or to 
whom the publication of this book introduces him for 
the first time. As it is published now, this work consists 
of thirty-six short sections, mostly of a page or two in 
length. Carefully revised for the greater part and placed 
in a final order, it represents, as far as it goes, the 
crystallised and mature thought of the writer on the 
principal questions of metaphysics and ethics. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not every one who reads this,” Ritchie wrote at the head 
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of the note-book containing these meditations, ‘ will 
grumble because it is short.” These are words of ill omen 
and a sad preface to a masterpiece left incomplete, but they 
express the intention of the writer to use the method of 
aphorism so highly extolled by Bacon, and to reject the 
imitation of mathematical method which, in the words of 
Kant, also prefixed to the work, has been more injurious 
than anything else to philosophy. No one insisted more 
than did Ritchie upon the necessary coherence of know- 
ledge, but he realised equally that a method of deduction 
in metaphysics is an impossible ideal and he saw, as few 
professional philosophers seem to see, that the main theses 
of a philosopher can often be best expressed as a series of 
more or less isolated truths. Even if a philosophy is 
dominated, as it must be, by one great central idea, the 
application of this idea to the various questions which arise 
necessarily ina conventional form must be to some extent 
discrete, for a work of philosophy aims at a unity which 
is far above our powers to attain, and any attempt to 
clothe it in a perfect form must err either through the 
limitations of the form (as when the symmetry is external 
and artificial) or through some weakness or elaboration in 
the transition from pari topart. The method of aphorism 
has also the advantage of being freer from the mere 
see nem disputation which is nothing more than the 
aboratory work of philosophy, and thus brings its subject 
much more directly into touch with life. It was at all 
times the secret of Ritchie’s strength that with him there 
was no division between philosophy and life ; and it is well 
that, in the work which through Mr. Latta’s care has been 
preserved to us, we can see that he was upon the point of 
giving himself full expression. Death cut short his 
work, To the sympathetic reader nothing could be more 
acceptable than these sections. Short and decisive, they 
attempt to fill no gaps by means of weakness and sophistry ; 
intimate and personal, they are saved from the dogmatism 
which would otherwise accompany the lack of discursive- 
ness and argumentation. 

Yet, while this method of expression will attract all 
those whose thought runs on the same lines as Ritchie's, 
because it gives vivid expression to ideas valued, not for 
their novelty, but for their conviction, it has its dangers as 
a means of communication to the world. There is no per- 
suasiveness of argument to convince an opponent, no cloud 
of words to confuse the weakness of the ordinary half- 
attentive reader, no pomp or pretence to set off the value 
of the truths conveyed. If once the emotional quality of 
the thought and the associations and significance of the 
words are missed, the sentences and paragraphs become 
empty and dogmatic. The context gives very little help, 
and the reader must ever be alive and sympathetic. The 
sentence, for instance, from the first section : ‘“‘ Philosophy 
is the love or striving after wisdom” (Pythagoras), reads 
either as a mere donnish platitude or as the restatement of 
a deep truth, according as it is read lightly or with a full 
understanding of the exact significance of each word. And 
here it is to be regretted that the editor has not only given 
little help, but has even done much to create a false im- 
pression. Cross-references might have been supplied far 
more often than they are ; and, besides, by including a long 
section on psycho-physical parallelism from a review of 
Dr. Ward’s ‘“‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism,” in the place 
where Ritchie had referred to it in his manuscript, and 
by adding some half-finished sections towards the end in 
places where they do not belong, he has distorted the 
scale and changed the tone of the work. The inclusion of 
these foreign passages may even cause those who cannot 
reconstruct the work in its original form to regard it as a 
mere miscellany, and not as a fragmentary, indeed, but still 
an orderly, portion of a deliberate scheme. 

The other two unpublished fragments are more tentative 
but still more intimate. ‘‘Confessio Fidei” dates from a 
time when Ritchie was busy with socialistic schemes, and 
is a burning and poignant expression of thoughts upon God 
and man. “Moral Philosophy” seems to be a collection 
of various notes written at different times; and, though 





the cleverness of the editorial work is undeniable, it would 
have been better to present them to the reader together 
with the additional sections of Mee xy Metaphysica ” 
as totally unconnected fragments. Both these papers are 
of intense interest, as supplying the emotional and personal 
material which was afterwards crystallised in quieter 
moments in the aphoristic form of the “‘Cogitatio.”” His 
insistence on reason blinded Ritchie to some extent to the 
part played by feeling in the construction of knowledge ; 
but there could be no better commentary on his view of 
the necessity of an One among the Many, on the nature of 
the Absolute, than the pages in which he speaks of the 
terrible isolation of the human soul. His other central 
and dominating thought, that of the distinction between 
Origin and Validity, is illustrated by the constant conflict 
in himself between the historic and the philosophic 
interests. The co-existence of these interests brought him 
nearer to Aristotle than to Plato, of whom he published so 
excellent a study ; and, if it led him at times into unneces- . 
sary divagations, it gave him the wide and catholic point 
of view which endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. 

There might have been more of this revelation of the 
man in the book if more had been published from his 
letters, and if more had been included of his views on 
minor social matters than is to be found even in the 
““Moral Philosophy.” The selections from Nettleship’s 
letters published in his philosophical remains form one 
of the chief attractions in that book, and it is safe to say 
that the same would have been the case had Mr. Latta 
chosen to follow the example of Mr. Bradley. But ke has 
preferred to limit himself to a dry biographical memoir, 
and to tell us very little of the development of Ritchie's 
mind, as if it were only the incidents in the life of a man 
of action and adventure that interest the world. He has 
not even included so impersonal a table of Ritchie’s 
achievements as a bibliography, and in the philosophical 
memoir, which is in most respects excellent and lucid, he 
has confined himself to the material in the volume with 
scarcely a reference even to the published work. But 
though scarcely satisfying all those who in the past and in 
the future have felt and will feel the charm of Ritchie’s 
personality in his friendship and his work, perhaps Mr. 
Latta has done wisely in refusing to reveal more of the 
intimate side. 

There are many for whom a work loses in authority 
when they are aware of the emotional and personal 
scaffolding by means of which it was constructed— 
people who have not learned the distinction between Origin 
and Validity, which, above all other things, Ritchie himself 
endeavoured to make clear. It may be better that a 
philosopher should be known only by his works and that 
Ritchie should go down to posterity, not perhaps as a 
strikingly original thinker, but as a clear-minded and 
brilliant critic and as one of the first who, under the in- 
fluence of Darwinism, gave fresh force to a combined 
Aristotelian and Hegelian view of the world. As a critic 
of the philosophy that makes wanton use of the conception 
of evolution, his work, more clearly expressed and liberal 
in tone than that of almost any other contemporary 
philosopher, has extreme value at the present time, and 
his social ideas, based on a rational view of science as well 
as on a generous philosophy, should penetrate in this 
country as far as they have in America, where, as we have 
stated, a pirated edition of “ Darwinism and Politics’’ 
proves a somewhat untempered admiration of his abilities. 
If his philosophy bear its fruit, it is idle to complain 
that the man remains unrevealed; but, since the corner 
of the curtain has been lifted, it is impossible not to 
regret that there is no more revelation of a man whom 
all who knew him loved and revered, but who, in spite 
of his interest in other people and the vigour of his 
printed expression, remained always to the outside world 
something of the shy and diffident scholar. 
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COMMERCE AND COLOUR 


Brittany, By Mortimer Menres, Text by Donorny Menres, 
(A. & C. Black, 20s. net.) 


THERE is certainly beauty to be found in the books of Mr. 
Menpes, but the impression of beauty is not the dominant 
impression left by this latest book on Brittany. Our 
thoughts do not recur instinctively to Ruskin’s remark: 
“Of all God's gifts to the sight of man colour is the holiest, 
the most divine, the most solemn”; or, if they do, it is 
not with the conviction that Mr. Menpes has been able to 
give a further example of the truth of Ruskin’s dictum. 
Rather we are disposed to think : “‘ how clever,” or “ how 
effective,” and occasionally, realising the holiness of colour, 
“how meretricious.” There is something too striking and 
too facile about these pictures, in the pose of the peasants, 
the scheme of colour, the groups, the cottages, the in- 
teriors, in the whole untiring brilliancy. Nothing is ever 
subdued. Every effect is, as it were, underlined for admir- 
ation. We feel that Mr. Menpes is moved not by a wish 
to interpret Nature, but by a joy in his own genius for 
making a book attractive to a large public. Interpret 
Nature ? rather is she exploited and, like an old master- 
piece in a monastery, touched up to the public taste. We 
find no reverence, no humility, before beauty. For example, 
in watching a sunset there are not many effects of colour 
that Mr. Menpes would miss; out would come his box and 
brushes and all those effects would be sketched on his 
block; in his mind he would tot up to a stiver the 
value of his picture and how it would reproduce, and how 
effective it would look upon the page of his next book ; and 
he would hurry on to the next copy that Nature had to 
offer to his quick eye. He sees what he wants to see; and 
he wants effect—effect that will strike the public between 
the eyes and not be too untrue. And he succeeds admir- 
ably, with perfect assurance. The public is pleased and 
will pay for its pleasure. Here is the ideal gift-book—for 
those who love not books. The text is chatty and written 
pleasantly enough: the paper is splendid, and the binding, 
purple with a green design, most comely. And the book 
is all about Brittany, which every one knows to be an old- 
world paradise, teeming with picturesque “bits” as the 
Promised Land flowed with milk and honey; and no 
“bit” has escaped the swift eye and facile brush of Mr. 
Menpes or loses any of its piquancy under his treatment 
and the three-colour process. It is a book which would 
lie gracefully, among other choice and useless knick-knacks, 
on any drawing-room table. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The United States: A History of Three Centuries (in ten 
parts) by Wittiam Cuancettor and Fietcuer Wits 
Hewes. Vol. II. (Putnam, 15s.) 


THERE is no period of the world’s history which is being 
so thoroughly re-written at present as the history of the 
United States. Sir George Trevelyan is devoting his whole 
energies to the great theme in this country; while in 
America many of the ablest historical students are again 
going over the ground so imperfectly covered by Bancroft. 
From these contemporary studies a curious and interesting 
contrast emerges. hile English writers still continue to 
heap every possible condemnation on the set of men who 
carried out the policy of George III., there is in America 
a decided reaction. A sort of white-washing is going on, 
and the new school of historians, weary of the old school- 
books and patriotic histories, are trying to look at the action 
of English rulers from a saner standpoint. The national 
outlook has widened with the years. The sad experience 
of the Civil War has taught the new generation that 
English rulers are not the only men subject to errors of 





mind and heart: and there is a sort of scientific revolt 
from the attempt to tack history on to patriotism. 

The two able and clear-headed men who have under- 
taken the gigantic task of which this volume is the 
second instalment belong, to some extent, to this school. 
They do not fly to the opposite error of upholding Lord 
North and George III. as splendid English gentlemen fight- 
ing aset of a So rebels—scarcely an exaggeration of 
some forms which this reaction takes. They know that 
that cause has been judged. But they recognise and 
emphasise the fact that England was divided in this 
struggle—that Burke and Chatham were against George 
and North—that it was not the English public, but an 
obstinate monarch acting through a corrupt House of 
Commons, who attempted to tread America under foot. 
The real England was actually sharing the fate of America 
—the fate of taxation without representation—and, if 
the mob shouted for war, the saner middle-class had no 
control over the situation and showed little passion 
against America. It is, indeed, no small thing that even 
a packed and bribed House of Commons at last threw 
over the King, and insisted on making peace with an in- 
dependent United States. 

r. Chancellor and Mr, Hewes pass in this volume 
from the earlier Colonial origins of the seventeenth century 
to the *‘ neglected period” from 1700 to 1760, and deal 
with that great growth of energy and population which 
was gradually leading up to the episode of the War of 
Independence. A revolution, we now know, is always a 
mark of vitality rather than of decadence, and implies a 
certain amount of strength as a prior condition of being. 
The American Revolution could not have taken place 
without this immense development of sane and healthy 
life that was spreading between 1700 and 1760 from the 
sea-board of the Atlantic to the far inland virgin prairies 
of the new Continent. The old colonies were growing: 
new colonies were still being formed out of the waste pro- 
ducts of Europe. Dissenters and Huguenots—the perse- 
cuted victims of civil and religious laws—could still find an 
— There was still a great deal of detachment about 
colonies so differing in origin—one founded by Cavaliers, 
another by Puritans, another by Quakers, and yet another 
by debtors. But they were being all drawn together by 
the common bond of independence: and, when the day 
and the hour came, unity sprang into being with the first 
touch of oppression, Such was the strong, industrious, 
simple race, which was asked to consider itself dependent 
on the corrupt governing classes of England at the most 
corrupt moment in her history. Unhappily for the bond 
between the two countries, these Americans only knew 
England through successive batches of dissolute and 
arrogant governors, who were merely sent abroad for their 
country’s good. Like the Proconsuls of the Roman 
Republic, they came to America to line their purses, and 
rarely returned to England without achieving their object. 
By the foolish and irresponsible diatribes they sent to the 
Government at home, it was these men who “‘ wrote’”’ the 
United States out of the British Empire. 

Allowing for the inevitable defects of a composite 
narrative, Messrs. Chancellor and Hewes tell this story 
very clearly and well. The United States, as a nation, does 
not begin to have ahistory until 1783: and in spite of the 
founders of the new Oxford Colonial Chair, there is a 
sense in which colonies can have no history. The history 
of a nation, like the history of an individual man, only 
begins with independent life. As long as its fate is de- 
pendent on the will and policy of a distant Government, its 
story is only 8 humble appendix to the story of the mother 
country. The wars between the American colonies and 
French Canada which dragged on through the eighteenth 
century until the capture of Quebec belong to the history 
of the British Empire. The history of the United States 
began with the struggle over the Stamp Act in 1765. We 
are glad, therefore, that these writers have so arranged 
this volume as to put the narrative of the long Canadian 
wars into the background, and to emphasise chiefly the 
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political and social development of the Colonies that pre- 
pared the way for independent existence. That is the 
true history of America before 1783, and the Oxford teach- 
ing will entirely lose its value if colonial history is to be 
taught as nothing but an episode in Imperial expansion. 

During this period of her dependence, America received 
from England one fatal gift. George III. might have been 
happier if he had realised the work that the English 
trading companies had done for his rebellious colonists. 
Even Dr. Johnson might have felt more tender towards 
the Americans if he had foreseen the future. Between 
1680 and 1786, two and half millions of negroes had been 
shipped from Africa to British America. It wasa trade in 
which monarchs joined with traders. The English carried 
on half the business, and one hundred and ninety-two 
English ships sailed to and fro with their miserable cargoes. 
The great English seaports had gained their prosperity from 
the traffic. The Southern American States had been pro- 
foundly affected by it ; and it is a notable fact in American 
development that this vast immigration of black labour 
drove the white man, deprived of manual work, further 
west into the wilds. The War of American Independence 
gave the first great blow to the traffic, which was to linger 
on little more than twenty years longer. But the English 
traders, playing on the early impatience of young America, 
had done their work. The United States started in life 
with a deadly heritage, which was destined to bring on 
her a still unfinished sequence of woe. 

The volume is on the whole an interesting result of much 
labour, written with considerable vigour and insight, and 
summing up better than any other work yet produced the 
various phases and aspects of that surprising development 
—the birth of a new race. 


RELIGION 


The Freedom of Authority. Essaysin Apologetics, By J. Mac- 
pripe Sterrett, D.D. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 


AUTHORITY IN 


It is the special merit of the Anglican Church, to which 
Dr. Sterrett belongs, that it alone of all the Christian 
bodies has consciously set before it the ideal of reconciling 
authority with liberty. But it cannot be said that the 
Anglican Church has been successful in solving the difficult 
problem of that reconciliation, nor can one say that Dr. 
Sterrett has been so, though his attempt to solve it in the 
book under review is none the less praiseworthy. The 
beok, as he himself savs, is a series of studies rather than 
a sustained thesis, and, to tell the truth, it is somewhat 
scrappy and inconclusive. The larger part of it, the author 
tells us, was written ‘“‘in a heat, almost ata sitting” : had 
he given himself more time to sort out his ideas, the result 
might have been more valuable than one is able, with the 
best will in the world, to say that it actually is. 

The book is, indeed, a sign of the times: it is a defence 
of authority in religion by one who was brought up a 
Presbyterian and is now, he tells us, a thoroughly Pro- 
testant Anglican with no leanings towards the Anglo- 
Catholic party in his adopted Church; whose natural in- 
clinations lie in the direction rather of Quakerism than 
Catholicism ; and who has been brought almost against his 
will to believe that authority is a necessity. The first 
chapter deals with the relation between authority and 
freedom ; the second and third are a criticism of the posi- 
tions of the late Auguste Sabatier, of Dr. Harnack and of 
the Abbé Loisy ; the fourth treats of the historical method, 
and is a defence of the philosophical school against the 
ay empirical; the remaining four chapters contain 

r. Sterrett’s own conclusions as to the nature of authority 
and the guidance of the individual Christian. These four 
chapters are the weakest part of the book. Dr. Sterrett’s 
arguments for authority in the abstract are telling and 
even convincing ; he demonstrates effectively that there 
is no necessary antithesis between authority and freedom ; 
but his conclusions are neither convincing nor practical. 





His sympathies are far more with Loisy than with Harnack 
or Sabatier; he holds (in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, rightly) that the position of the last two is toa 
large extent unhistorical ; like Loisy, he insists that the 
‘essence of Christianity’ inust be found in its history, 
and that “‘ what has been acquired has been acquired.” 
He protests as strongly as Loisy against any going back 
to “ primitive Christianity,” against the theory that Chris- 
tianity was perfect only when it was in embryo and that 
all growth is corruption. But he does not fully understand 
—- position, and he fails to see whither it inevitably 
leads. 

Dr. Sterrett, in fact, does not accept “all that has been 
acquired,”’ and his reason for not doing so is very un- 
satisfactory. The test that he gives to “‘ the doubttal eaia 
harassed Christian ’”’ to guide him in accepting or rejecting 
is: ‘‘ Believe [traditional dogmas] only so far as, from a 
study of their history. you can see them to be necessary 
implications of the doctrine of the Incarnation.” This 
assumes a large amount of leisure on the part of the 
doubtful and harassed Christian, and leaves, moreover, no 
room for authority. And on what ground does Dr. Sterrett 
hold the doctrine of the Incarnation to be essential ? 
Apparently on the ground that it has the support of the 
“ great congregation of the saints of the centuries.”” But 
so have many other dogmas that may not seem to a 
given individual necessary implications of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Like Loisy, Dr. Sterrett finds the really 
valid authority in the collective religious consciousness and 
experience. But, unlike Loisy, he does not tell us clearly 
where we are to find the nearest approach to an external 
expression of that religious consciousness and experience. 
At one time he seems to suggest that it may be found 
equally well in any Christian body; yet some Christian 
bodies do not accept the doctrine of the Incarnation. And 
most of the existing Christian bodies had their raison d’étre 
in a rejection of much that had been acquired. The fact 
is that the hypothesis of development is only valid as 
apologetic if one accepts all the developments; it is diffi- 
cult to propound a theory which includes the doctrine of 
the Trinity and excludes that of Transubstantiation. And 
the theory of development has no validity ot meaning 
unless it is applied to one organic institution. It is im- 
possible to hold that all existing forms of Christianity are 
equally representative of the main stream of development. 
Though none are wholly right and none wholly wrong 
some must be more right than others. Unitarianism and 
Catholicism cannot be alike legitimate and inevitable 
developments of primitive Christianity. 

‘The Holy Catholic Church,” says Dr. Sterrett, ‘is like the 
Universal State, that federation of nations and Parliament of man to 


which individual States are subordinate and which is the world's 
tribunal, to pronounce and execute judgment upon them.” 


But there is, in fact, no such Universal State, and such a 
Church is of no practical use to any one as an authority ; 
it is merely a sentiinent. 

Dr. Sterrett does not seem to the present writer to be 
fair to Harnack and Sabatier when he charges them with 
departing from the main principle of the Reformation. It 
is true that the Reformation was not the rejection of all 
authority; but it was the rejection of the authority of 
the existing Church in favour of the authority of primi- 
tive Christianity supposed to be finally and absolutely 
crystallised in the New Testament. The Reformers agrecd 
with the authorities from whom they revolted that there 
was an original “ deposit” of defined dogma: they differed 
as to the content of the deposit. Itis nowclear that there 
was no such deposit, and the principle of the Reformation 
applied to the facts now acquired leads to the conclu- 
sions of Harnack and Sabatier. The dogma of the Trinity 


is now seen to be as much a development as the dogma 
of Transubstantiation ; neither formed part of the “ pure 
Gospel,”’ and Harnack, on Reformation principles, rejects 
both. Nor is it clear what Dr. Sterrett means when he 
objects to the Christianity of Harnack and Sabatier that 
it is “‘non-miraculous’”’; for he does not define the term 
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“miracle.” He distinguishes between “ vulgar miracles” 
and “miracles of personality”; but the latter are not 
miracles in the scholastic sense. No reasonable person 
denies the occurrence of phenomena that cannot at present 
be explained ; but to say that they are “ miracles” is to 
give a particular pean of them. 

This confusion of thought is to be found in much else 
that Dr. Sterrett writes. He does not recognise that faith 
is superfluous where we have knowledge, and can begin only 
where knowledge ends. He does not seem to grasp Loisy’s 
distinction—a very necessary one—between phenomenal 
happenings and pag facts outside the sphere of 
phenonema. He almost suggests that, if the Resurrection 
be not a fact of history, it must be a fable due to imagina- 
tion. But in the nature of things a Resurrection to eternal 
life cannot be proved or rey pry by phenomenal evidence. 
The restoration to earthly life of a dead man could be, but 
such a phenomenon could have no spiritual or moral signi- 
ficance. Loisy does not regard faith as mere imagination, 
orhold that it has no connection with history. Certain 
phenomenal happenings gave birth to faith, which then 
idealised these events ; what is represented by that idealisa- 
tion is true for faith, relatively true of course, but none the 
less really true. 

The book contains some mistakes in fact. ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism’”’ was not primarily an intellectual movement and 
had nothing to do with the critical movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Mivart was not condemned 
for ‘‘ Americanism.”’ M. Loisy’s book ‘‘ Autour d’un Petit 
Livre,” was not published after but before the condemna- 
tion of ‘‘ L’Evangile et |’Eglise’’ by the Inquisition. The 
west condemnation of the latter book by the Arch- 

ishop of Paris was not founded on a communication 
from the Pope or the Inquisition; it was Pius X. who 
condemned M. Loisy—Leo XIII. refused to do so. Last, 
in a book published in 1905, Leo XIII. should not be called 
“the present Pope.” 








THE ROSES’ WISDOM 


DREAMING, I saw her garden desolate 
Full filled with glory of roses. ‘‘ Lo, the flowers 
She loved,” methought, “‘ have wiser hearts than ours, 
That mourn her reft away by changeless Fate. 
For these now of their bravery naught abate, 
As wist they well how yet her blossomed bowers 
Shall greet her, yielded back by gracious powers 
Some happy Soon, whereon in joy they wait.” 


Then long I tarried, lest a step might stir 
Soft on the listening paths; but hushed they lay, 
Till every rose was fled through petal-showers. 
And when the last were strewn, | needs must say: 
“‘ Nay, wiser ye, that know the empty hours 
Shall lonely bide save if ye follow Her.” 


JANE BaRLow. 








J. K. S. 


No literary reputations are so short-lived as those of th 
parodists—except perhaps those of the theologians. Bu 
since Calverley, who has been dead these ever so many 
years, is still read and quoted, one may hope that the 
memory and the works ot J. K. S. will survive the passing 
of the generation that knew and loved him. There are, at 
any rate, two strongholds that will protect them long 
against the attacks of time—Eton and Cambridge. 

“* Jim” Stephen’s special shrine will always be at Eton: 
other poets have been familiar with the “long low wall 
with trees behind it, And an old grey chapel behind the 
trees,’ but none have been so closely connected through- 





out life with the scene of their early triumphs and failures. 
He always preserved a reverent enthusiasm for the school 
and its manliest traditions, college and the wall-game; to 
this day, the college eleven drink every year “in piam 
memoriam J. K.S.,” because he was the first to recognise 
the amorphous rough-and-tumble under College Wall as a 
possible art. 


‘‘ For a game's played there which most who've tried it 
Declare is a truly noble game.” 


Tradition says that J. K.S. was the best “firker” ever 
known, and that he used to play in pumps. Perhaps his 
first claim to distinction was his refusal to submit toa 
caning from a member of Sixth Form for cheeking him; 
but he was already high in the school, and among a con- 
stellation of the most brilliant scholars that Eton pro- 
duced perhaps for a century he shone by his individual and 
independent talent: those who read on its first appear- 
ance his Homeric parody on the Quarter-mile and Hurdle 
race must have Fog es no ordinary career after such a 
tour de force. There is a certain drawing-room in the 
cloisters where he used to divert the company byasking them 
for the authors of quotations; he would “ quote’”’ rapidly 
and without effort, and they would guess. Often, after a 
unanimous cry of “ Wordsworth” or “ Browning,” he 
would say quickly: “No; J. K.S.;” for the one thing 
more astonishing than his memory was his gift of parody. 
No one could have been more ready and glad to acknow- 
ledge his debt to Calverley, or could have expressed his 
gratitude more gracefully than he did in the first poem of 
** Lapsus Calami.”’ 
“ If any critic would remark in fine 
‘Of C. S. C. this gentle art he learned,’ 


I should not then expect my book to fail, 
Nor have my doubts about a decent sale." 


But in parody he broke away from Calverley, and, as 
some are iuclined to say, excelled him. The contrast 
between, for instance, his ‘‘ The Last Ride Together” and 
Calverley’s “The Cock and the Bull” is enough to show 
the difference of treatment; it is perhaps, to put it baldly, 
a difference between parodying matter and parodying 
form. 

The reflection that, if he had not died thirteen years 
ago, J. K. S. would now be only forty-six years old, comes 
as something of a shock to those who have been brought 
up in the tradition, who never saw that striking face or 
heard his humorous conversation. Hundreds of men are 
alive who knew him intimately, who remember the oc- 
casions on which verses were written and can read between 
the lines of the poems. To all these his memory must be 
very dear and very precious, the memory of a brilliant, a 
too brilliant, man, witty, charming and full of a feverish 
virility. ‘It may be worth while,” said his brother in the 
introduction to the complete edition, ‘‘to remind those 
who know him only as the author of ‘ Lapsus Calami’ 
and ‘Quo Musa Tendis?’ that these works represent 
only a small and comparatively trifling part of his talents, 
and give no indication of the features of his character 
best remembered by those who knew him with any degree 
of intimacy.” And yet all those other talents will 
probably be lost to the next generation; there will be no 
one alive who heard him speak in the debates at Cam- 
bridge. Reminiscences of his wit may be preserved: how, 
for instance, on listening to a very dull clergyman who 
quoted in his sermon the line: ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,’ he muttered: ‘‘ That’s no reason why you 
should lie about Heaven in your old age.”’ A few books 
may still be treasured in which he wrote verses of a 
charming intimacy. But, like every one else, he must 
eventually be judged by his work : and though, not long ago, 
when the editor of an ephemeral magazine at Eton dared 
to write articles on ‘“‘ Lapsus Calami,” an august member 
of Sixth Form said to him, ina voice choked with indigna- 
tion: “‘ I suppose you will be criticising Tennyson next! ”’ 
it will surely not be wanting in generosity or reverence to 
estimate J. K. S.’s legacy, talis qualis, to English poetry 
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He had ambitions, aspirations after an art which was not 
mere juggling with words and wit. At the end of “ Lapsus 
Calami’”’ he wrote: 
‘* I claim to be the sort of man 
Who studies metrical effect, 


Whose verses generally scan : 
Whose rhymes are commonly correct ” ; 


and at the beginning of ‘‘ Quo Musa Tendis ?”’ published in 
the same year, he said: 


‘* And now I mean to write a book 
Where men for fewer jests must look." 


and again : 
‘*T feel that I have got an ‘ End '— 
A telos, eh? as you would say— 
My métiery, my profession.” 


But the tragedy of the whole business is that his serious or 
quasi-serious work is not so good as his frankly humorous 
verses. There is something wanting in the former poems ; 
they have not the same inevitableness as those written 
between April and June 1891, nor the same brilliance as 
some of the earlier parodies; and it is idle to wonder 
whether he would have achieved in time the same felicity 
of expression in dealing with subjects which were nearer 
his heart. He was keenly interested in painting, the sister- 
art of poetry, as he claimed it to be in “ Paint and Ink,” 
his metrical epistle to the late Charles. Furse ; and he used 
always to carry a pocket-paint-box with him; but his 
experiments in word-painting, the ‘“‘ Aquarelles,” can 
hardly be regarded as really successful. 

Calverley is an evergreen ; Mr. Seaman and Mr. Godley 
are still writing for our delectation; but what makes 
‘‘Lapsus Calami” so precious a companion in indolence, a 
recreation in labour, a joy in depression, and a crown of 
festivity, is the humanity of the writer and the touch of 
personal intimacy which would win the heart of the coldest 
Philistine. 


“ Between them, where a trailing bough 
Obscured the moonlight pale, 
Lounged a vast form with classic brow, 
Unquestionably male.” 


The reader is immediately admitted to the confidence of 
J. K.S. and the “‘ wondrous lovely pair.” And the poems 
which deal with love, ‘‘ Regrets’ and “A Joke,” have just 
the personal ring which charms without embarrassing. 

‘* You’re smiling still: you don’t believe 
A hopeless lover would not grieve ; 
A grieving lover would not shew 


Some outward token of his woe ; 
I'm joking, am 1? be it so.” 


Perhaps there are only two instances of venom in the 
whole book, which is full of satire and parody ; they are 
**In the Backs ’’ and “‘On the King’s Parade.” But how 
harmless is the bite of the Election Address or of the 
Impromptu on Maclise’s Portrait Gallery edited by Bates. 


‘* The pencil of Maclise, my dear, 
Thy face will ne'er portray, 
Nor will the facts of thy career 
Be told by Bates, B.A. 


‘* Yet do not hence a pretext seize 
To blame the cruel Fates: 
If they denied thee to Maclise 
They rescued thee from Bates.” 


“Lapsus Calami and Other Verses” is a volume in 
which, as the editor noticed, every one will have his own 
favourites, and they will differ widely. It is a mine of 
varying emotions and styles, with a wide range of treat- 
ment and of subject. But if each admirer were to choose 
a dozen, each list, I suppose, would include the parody of 
Thomas Gray, the “ Street Organs Bill 1891,” the sonnets 
to Wordsworth and to the Belgian at Malines, the 
‘“ Parodist’s Apology to Browning,” and “ June 19, 1891.” 
And yet what treasures are left out when the dozen is 
counted! ‘“ Lapsus Calami’”’ is to be found in many book- 


shelves and at many bedsides; its votaries are a motley 
crowd of friends and strangers, all finding some message 





for themselves or some memory of half-forgotten days in 
the exquisite verses. 


“ So, if I try to make you laugh, 

Or if I chance to make you weep, 

Your comrade when you crunch and quaff, 
Your solace when you cannot sleep ; 

It’s merely as a common man, 
Who says what other people say, 

And hopes to end as he began, 
A treader of the beaten way.” 








A FEAST FOR BOOKWORMS 


Wuekre old books are, there will the bookworms be gathered 
together! But one would scarcely expect to find speci- 
mens of the particular genus to which we refer at the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, Yet here 
surely they will be found, and for some time to come, 
drawn by a perfect feast of good things set out in an 
annexe of the Great Central Hall of this Institution. 
Moreover, since the lure takes the form of an almost 
unique collection of Natural History books, many will be 
drawn thereto who do not usually find much attraction in 
old books. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of this series is 
Pliny’s ‘‘ Historia Naturalis,” published in 1469; this is 
one of the first Natural History Locke. if not the very first, 
ever published. It is a remarkable volume in many ways 
and is beautifully illuminated. Near it is Vinclat 
Beavais’ “‘ Speculum Naturale,” the earliest and greatest of 
the Encyclopedias of the Middle Ages. It was compiled at 
the instance of Louis IX. of France about 1250, but the 
date and place of publication of this great work are un- 
known. 

As might be expected, fearsome monsters and grotesqu 
travesties of real beasts figure largely in these ‘sore 
Vol. iv. of Conrad Gesner’s “ Historia Animalia,” 1558, 
contains some fine examples of the former type. At the 
page opened, a huge beast is charging a ship and spouting 
water from funnels at the top of its head that would do 
credit to a fire hose. The old herbals of the early 
sixteenth century abounded in these curious creatures of 
the imagination. In a volume of the “ Ortus sanitatus ”’ 
shown here, may be seen a picture of the ‘sea-hare.” This 
picture tells its own story—the artist having been bidden 
to draw a picture of this creature, and knowing nothing of 
the mollusc aplysia which the author had in mind, drew 
a picture of “pussy” (/epus timidus), amply provided 
with fins along its fore-legs and coursing wildly over the 
crested waves. 

Among botanical works there are many volumes of like 
interest. Such, for example, as the ‘‘ Historia turpium,” 
of Leonhard Fuchs, after whom the plant fuchsia was 
named. This book, published in Basle, 1542, is chiefly 
remarkable, however, for the beauty of its illustrations. In 
the ‘‘ Rariorum Plantarum Historia” of Clusius, again, we 
have the earliest illustration of the potato, with drawin 
made by the author in 1589 from actual specimens: In 
another volume, the “‘ Sturpium Adversaria Nova’”’ of Pena 
and L’Obel—after whom the plant lobelia was named—we 
have the earliest known figure of the tobacco-plant. This 
book was printed in Antwerp and finished in England 
between 1570 and 1571. 

We have never in this country lacked enthusiastic 
naturalists, though, thanks to cheap printing and indis- 
criminating publishers, they seem to be more numerous 
to-day than of yore. But to-day we have, by force of cir- 
cumstance, become more specialised. A good botanist j 
rarely also a zoologist, and vice versa; but when the aoe 
was younger it was otherwise; at least it was possible to 
show a fair knowledge of both branches of biology. 
Evidence of this will be found in the “ Pinax Rerum 
Naturalium,” by Christopher Merrit, published in 1666. 
Herein we haye the first account of the native fauna and 
flora of Great Britain, including also the fossils. This 
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volume is one of a very few of the first edition which 
survived the Great Fire of London. 

Sir Hans Sloane left an indelible mark on the history of 
his times, and needs no “Who's Who” to proclaim his 
rank, station, and achievements. Here, in this collection, 

ill be found his own copy of his “‘ Voyage... to 
Teamnice,”” with his manuscript notes and references to his 
collection, and printed cuttings inserted from his “ Cata- 
Pawn Pianarne. This volume was published in London 
in 1767. 

, ae Lequat is a name familiar, at least, among all 
naturalists. Accordingly, it is fitting that his “‘ Voyages 
et Avantures . . .”’ (1704) should find a place here, espe- 
cially since it contains the first known figure of the remark- 
able giant extinct pigeon, pezophaps solitarius. 

Such, then, in bare, brief outline, is the nature of this 
exhibition of old books, which has been brought together 
with much labour and research by Mr. B. B. Woodward, 
the Librarian of the Museum; and to enable the fullest 
possible value to be obtained from this display, he has pre- 
pared a perfectly delightful little guide, which will pro- 

ably be read by many who will never be able to make 
the necessary pilgrimage to London to see the books 


themselves. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 
IN FICTION 


[ OFTEN wonder what the tests are which the man in the 
street or the ordinary reader applies to fiction. Many 
people, if you ask them about a book they have been 
reading, will reply simply that it is “interesting” or 
“readable,” but unless you happen to have a very 
accurate knowledge of their private equation, the answer 
does not tell much. Reading is like every other amuse- 
ment. The vulgar like it fairly rough and strong, while 
the more cultivated a man’s taste and mind are the more 
fastidious does he become. What one man will read with 
a guffaw and laughter strikes another as being so incre- 
dible as to be dull and stupid. It were greatly to be 
desired, then, that some test should be formulated by 
which criticism could be raised into something more than 
the mere expression of an opinion—the sort of “I like it” 
or “I don’t like it,” to which the critics of the Edinburgh 
Review complained that their predecessors confined their 
comment. 

Now one of the most interesting features of a novel is, 
in my opinion, the growth of character that it portrays. 
We may take it as a rule that the most marked difference 
between a drama and a novel is that the former, as it 
were, shows life in a section after a great incision has 
been made in it, while the best fiction will always show 
how circumstances develop and foster character. It is 
probable that with the unconsciousness which accompanies 
the highest genius we find most great writers doing this 
quietly and unostentatiously. To take a very familiar 
example, Dickens made of Pickwick something very like a 
ridiculous and pompous fool in the early pages of his book ; 
but gradually, as incident after incident occurs in his life, 
we find the merely grotesque passing away and a pleasant 
and lovable character growing up under the skilful hands 
of the novelist. It had been the same way centuries before 
with Don Quixote. Cervantes evidently started with the 
idea of getting little except laughter out of the Don, but 
unconsciously he ended by painting one of the finest pic- 
tures of a gentleman that is knownin fiction. His follower, 
Le Sage, did the same thing with his hero. Gil Blas, at 
the outset of his career, is one of the most foolishly simple 
young men that it is possible to conceive, but, as he goes 
through the mill, the defects of his character gradually 
wear away and he ends as a wise and sensible citizen. 

On a very large scale Goethe attempted this in “ Wilhelm 





Meister,” and that book had the effect of stimulating many 
others to follow the example of its author. Young 
Benjamin Disraeli, than whom no one had a surer hand on 
the pulse of his time, attempted it in his own characteristic 
way in “Contarini Fleming.” It will be remembered by 
all who take an interest in the meteoric career of the most 
singular Prime Minister England ever had, that in his early 
days he was quite sure of his own calling and election to be 
a poet. Was it not on the “ windy plains of Troy” that 
he exclaimed to himself: ‘‘ For me remains the revolu- 
tionary epic” ? And in “ Contarini Fleming” he made a fine 
attempt to realise the poetic character and temperament 
and develop them through a long chain of interesting 
circumstances. It was a task worthy of any artist, and 
it is no shame to Disraeli that he did not achieve a work 
fitted to take its place among the masterpieces. To me 
“Contarini Fleming” still remains by far the most 
interesting of the novels written by Lord Beaconsfield. It 
has very little of the glitter and glare and general flam- 
boyancy that startled the reader in that long series of 
books which stretched from ‘“ Vivian Grey” to ‘‘ Endy- 
mion;” but just as “Henrietta Temple” was a worthy 
experiment in one direction so “‘ Contarini Fleming” is an 
equally worthy experiment in another. 

It is surprising how little modern novelists have under- 
stood the interest attaching to development of character. 
Thackeray, for instance, paid little attention to it. His 
heroes, if you could call them heroes, generally remained 
at the end exactly what they were at the beginning, as if 
their creator had really imagined them not as living, 
moving, breathing human beings, but only as the puppets 
out of books that he was fond of calling them. ‘‘ Many 
a true word is spoken in jest”’ saith the proverb, and when 
Thackeray wrote in his own charming and decisive manner 
about the characters in his novels being puppets, he was 
really passing the most scathing criticism that could be 
made upon himself. He had nearly everything else that 
makes a great novelist, such as style, invention, know- 
ledge of the world and of life; but that sympathy with 
growth and evolution and development was a little lacking 
in him. In saying that, I am quite aware of the fact 
that he was continually inclined to express a wholesome 
protest against the sentimentalism that was much too pre- 
valent among the minor writers of his time. They belonged 
in a large measure to what we may call the Adelphi 
School; they seemed to think that they had achieved 
something great when they made their chief villain melt 
into tears of repentance and change instantaneously in 
his whole life and character. 

Of course it may be said that they had a precedent for 
that in Shakespeare’s treatment of ‘‘ Prince Hal,” but no 
one can read the inimitable scenes wherein the Prince 
figures without realising that all the time Shakespeare was 
sowing the seed that he meant to be reaped in after years. 
The future King of England in all his raillery with Falstaff 
shows with the utmost clearness that he sees his own faults 
and shortcomings as well as any outsider could; that 
the germs of reform were in his mind and only wanted 
favourable circumstances for their germination and 
development. 

I lay stress on the unconsciousness of the artist in 
this matter, because any one who drew upa design before- 
hand would be almost certain to go wrong. It is no part 
of the plot, except in as much as character is always in 
itself plot. It is unimaginable that any of those I have 
named should have tried to invent circumstances for 
the purpose of producing a change that actually took 
place: rather events carried them off their feet and the 
end of a work of fiction into which a writer has put all his 
strength and all his art becomes inevitable, as it were, of 
its own accord. The artist himself eventually loses 
command of the pen and is compelled to write what 
the spirit dictates. It need scarcely be said that the 
opposite course to that I have indicated is also a legiti- 
mate one, and might possibly be made more _inter- 
esting than it ever has been yet. In ‘“‘ Romola” George 
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Eliot tried to show how the character of Tito Melema was 
degraded and eventually pulverised by the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Her idea was that even in the 
most promising period of his youth there was that strain 
of weakness and vice, which grew and developed until it 
overshadowed everything else in his character. The design 
was admirable; but we all know nowadays that the result 
was to a large extent failure because of inability of a 
woman's imagination to give a strong and truthful present- 
ment of the male element in life. Why this should be so 
one does not know; but there is no denying the fact that 
since the beginning of the world no woman writer has been 
able to construct strong drama just because this is lacking 
~—as though her power and sympathy, ready and sweet 
as it is on the surface, did not really go so deep as aman’s, 
or carry with it the same understanding. Flaubert, in 
‘*Madame Bovary,” came much nearer to achieving the 
result he set out in search of, but there is something hard 
and ungenial in that famous book which might be due 
either to his own character or to his theories. This quality 
narrowed his outlook upon life, and it is incredible to us 
that posterity should regard his work or that of his 
disciple, Guy de Maupassant, as possessing the importance 
attributed to it by their contemporaries. 

If we have no very recent example to illustrate our 
meaning, the reason would appear to be that the imagina- 
tive writers of to-day (seriously as they take themselves 
{rom one, and that the most ridiculous side) do not take 
their art seriously enough. At any rate, I cannot at the 
moment call to mind any living writer whose vision of life, 
as embedied in a work of fiction, has shown how the stress 
of circumstances evolves or brings into activity what 
before Jay potent but dormant. A. 





FICTION 


By W. B. Maxwett. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Amip the variously crowded scenes traversed in this tale’ 
Manner and Matter, those old companions, are for ever 
playing an in and out game with the wayfaring reader, 
now one, now the other of them appearing prominently at 
different stages, while sometimes the two together make, 
as it were, a set bow, hand in hand, beforehim. Mr. Max- 
well’s calibre considered, such a fact should certainly 
stimulate criticism, yet curiously enough the reader who 
happens to be a reviewer also, may quite probably exercise 
his function with a certain reluctance. For here is one of 
those stories, naturally copious, layish of incident and 
description in whatever dress of style you find them, which 
it is always so much easier to enjoy as you go—to agree 
with, dissent from, hesitate about, as the pages are turned 
—than to appreciate broadly. Allusive alike to literature 
and to life, reminiscent incidentally of multifarious London 
and country sights and sounds, and of those innumerable 
ordinary little occurrences which happen to and there- 
fore interest everybody, the book invites a running 
commentary. And yet when the little notes are all read 
through they do not amount to so very much after all. 
We have touched, however, upon one source of attrac- 
tion—*‘ Interest him,” says Vivien’s schoolmistress to her on 
the occasion of a certain letter to “‘ papa,” who certainly 
did not deserve it; “in that lies the key to all success in 
composition. And to interest others in us it is essential 
first to show interest in them!” The author of “ The 
Ragged Messenger”’ has certainly an absorbing interest in 
his fellow men. His characters, chief, secondary, and sub- 
sidiary are extremely numerous. But from Fairy Prince 


Vivien. 


to goose-girl, from Lady Colwyn of Hawkridge to Mr. 
Slade, her coachman, from Mrs. Wardrop in her “ select,” 
‘**amateur ”’ blouse-shop in Sloane Street, to Mr. Pring in 
his sordid littlhe emporium, he closely and carefully 
observes them, helped here and there by flashes of in- 
Let us however, concentrate our attention upon 


tuition. 





Vivien herself. In the beginning a Bloomsbury lodging 
house received this daughter of a Colonel Shelton to whose 
irresponsible selfishness was due, we fear, the dinginess 
of her first surroundings. (But we must leave the colonel, 
an exceedingly clever study of a certain type of club- 
haunter, entirely to the tender mercies of the reader.) 
Robbed by death quite early of her mother and practically 
deserted by her self-indulgent father, Vivien passes from 
the sanctuary of a sea-side school to Mrs. Wardrop’s 
“temple of humbug,” and losing this shelter owing to her 
cowardly persecution by a rake, is rescued from starva- 
tion and received as “lady in waiting” to the very great 
Lady Colwyn, only to depart again in proud tribulation, 
a victim to a backstairs intrigue, and haunted by the 
bitter thought that the fairy-prince of her dreams has 
mistaken and insulted her. Hence London, Mr. Pring’s 
shop, the nadir of a noble tear-stained struggle, and finally 
the slow righting of wrongs and the sudden rise to the 
zenith of happiness and fortune. In her battle with life 
one only of all the gifts the good and bad fairies gave 
her—her fascination—is insistent. It is not, it is agreeable 
to learn, the fascination of that enchantress of the“ Idylls”” 
after whom her father had, with astonishing cynicism, 
named her, but a wholly sweet and admirable charm. Such 
as it is, however, it fires the ruling passions, good or evil, 
noble or bestial, of all the men who cross her unprotected 
path. Turning to that aspect of London life illustrated 
by Claude Stanford’s pursuit of her, one cannot avoid the 
reflection that the detailed representation of pitiable 
things is rarely, if ever, unattended by a certain cost, but 
at that cost Mr. Maxwell does at least wring pity and 
indignation from us. Veiled, it is Stanford’s ‘insidious, 
abominable: “I want you to snatch a little happiness at 
once, as all the wise girls do.”” With the veil withdrawn 
it is, as Vivien, brooding, sees it, a vision of flowers asking 
but of fate a little warmth and sunshine, and, as they turn 
to the sun, a hog sniffing at them, then trampling them 
down. Mr. Maxwell has, we think, too relentlessly 
expanded that picture. The flower indeed is delicately 
and finely painted, but there is too much “sniffing and 
trampling.” Yet perhaps the saddest thing of all is that, 
after the hog has been baffled and driven away, the Fairy 
Prince himself should at first have thrown the wrong 
handkerchief. The fact that he did so gives rise to the 
most pathetic passages in the book, and Mr. Maxwell has 
spared no art in attempting to show cause why this spoiled 
young potentate should have inevitably thrownit. Yet, 
as these two are described, especially as Vivien in her 
transparent purity is described, we are loth to consent to 
believe it. Here and there one could have wished for a 
little more of that admirable que of “ Reticenz”’ which 
the good Miss Bauermann so sedulously advocated. But 
Mr. Maxwell has other admirable qualities, notably a keen 
instinct for character, a sense of humour, and many crafts- 
manlike devices for rendering that humour effective. 


A cataleptic phantasmatic romance. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


Some forty years ago an American hit upon the device of 
spelling phonetically, and by writing, for instance, “ this 
is rote sarkastik,” established a lasting reputation for 
humour. We should be sorry to compare the work of 
Fr. Rolfe with anything so cheap, but we feel that the 
time has come for him to abandon certain affectations 
with which his books, so far, have bristled. Presumably 
he desires the public to come to the banquet he provides, 
so it is imprudent, to say the least, to surround the tables 
with a wire fence. It is noticeable that at the end of this 
volume Fr. Rolfe avows the authorship of two books 
which have up to the present borne a pseudonym on the 
title-pages, the one a fantastic collection of folk-tales, 
“Stories Toto told me,” the other a piece of solid history, 
“Chronicles of the House of Borgia.”” Howis it then that 
amongst any fifty casual readers you will with difficulty 
discover one acquainted with the work of so original and 
brilliant a writer? We are persuaded that it is owing in 


Don Tarquinio. By 


Fr. Rotre. 
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the main to the fact that Fr. Rolfe insists on compiling 
his own dictionary. Two instances we will give from the 

resent volume, both taken from foot-notes, and therefore 
less excusable than if embodied in the text, for a foot-note 
should be elucidatory. ‘‘ Pietrogorio’s tombstone at Vel- 
letri names him as the lieutenant of Caesar Borgia’s 
kataphractors’’! It is purposeless tosay that kataphractors 
was the actual word used by Tarquinio, for the author is 
writing for English people. ‘“ No one in those days thought 
a whit the worse of a lady for getting her living banaysi- 
cally than people do now.”’ Here the author is speaking 
in his own person. But enough of detraction. Don Tar- 
quinio is a splendid Italian gallant of the Renaissance, 
and this volume tells in his own words the events of a 
yarticular day in his life which he calls his fortunate day. 
t is a day of twenty-four hours, of course, and the only 
portion devoted to ie is a short space whilst he is being 
carried in a litter after an extraordinary feat of horseman- 
ship. During that day, Tarquinio, who is under the great 
ban, makes the friend of his life, succeeds in procuring 
the removal of the interdict, and woos and marries his 
wife. Such a glowing panorama may possibly have been 
produced before, by extending its scope over the doings of 
months or years, but never surely when devoted to the 
events of a single day. One can imagine Fr. Rolfe acting 
the improvisatore and swaying his audience, as many an 
Arab has done, to tears, to laughter, to rage, to shame, to 
contrition, to joy; so absolutely does he become the cha- 
racter he is personating, so unerringly does he plumb the 
motives and the intentions of the attendant characters, so 
instantaneously does the action rise to the situation. Fr. 
Rolfe’s only predecessor in the time feat, so far as we 
know, was that graceful writer (too soon forgotten), Mor- 
timer Collins, in “‘ From Midnight to Midnight.” 


St, Elizabeth of London. (Long, 6s.) 


TuHIs is a strange emotional story, and shows more skill! 
and care in its construction than “ Lucas Cleeve”’ usually 
displays. A study in contrasts, it is religious and worldly, 
melodramatic and simple, brutal and sentimental in turn, 
and holds the reader’s attention by the anticipation of 
curious or startling developments. ‘St. Elizabeth” is 
Lady Betty Strett, the daughter of a divorced mother, and 
married to Julian Harborough, cruel, tyrannical, a gentle- 
man by training, and a brute by nature. Betty, an 
interesting figure, is devout, and up to a certain point 
enjoys her wifely martyrdom, accepting her sufferings as 
in some sort an expiation of her mother’s sins. She is 
constantly alluded to as St. Elizabeth, a Madonna, a 
Saint ; and there is a tiresome insistence upon her purity, 
innocence, and the like. Julian, being the man he is, 
while finding an artistic satisfaction in his wife’s beauty 
and goodness, naturally seeks his intenser pleasures else- 
where, preferably in the society of other men’s wives. 
Even Betty must at least touch the forbidden fruit, if no 
more. The author in this way contrives to drive two 
separate interests —the religious, and the smart and worldly. 
It is a strange team, and occasionally lands her in situa- 
tions that demand delicate handling. This is not always 
forthcoming; it is notably absent at the climax of the 
story, which takes place at Sir Philip Hendrick’s cham- 
bers—an absurd scene, inexpressibly mawkish in sentiment 
which might have been translated from a third-rate French 
nove]. ‘‘ Lucas Cleeve’’says shrewd things, her description of 
scenes and people are lively, though not invariably in good 
taste, and her pleasant characters are generally the least 
lifelike. Betty, with all her piety, never convinces us that 
her goodness is anything but a pose; yet we follow her 
story with interest. 


The Man Who Won. 
son, 6s.) 


THe days when bow and spear were legitimate weapons in a 
matrimonial quest are long past, yet the pursuit of woman 
by man will form an attractive theme for a novelist 
so long as the world shall Jast. The question whether a 


By Lucas CLeeve. 


By Mrs. Batttre Reynotps, (Hutchin 





determined passion has the power of evoking a similar 
passion in its object must ever be an absorbing one. As 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds deals with it, it is interesting but not 
quite convincing. The terrified half-raw girl of sixteen 
may well have shrunk from a force that she did not under- 
stand, but when many years later, the ardent lover, incom- 
prehensibly refined and toned down, appears in England from 
South Africa, it is difficult to believe that she could still have 
felt actual repulsion from him, for, shortly after, the wild 
fire he longed to see blazed up beneath her cold exterior, 
and love answered love. We have no hesitation in thus 
giving away the story, because that is already done by the 
title. The heroine Millie, with her slight frame and pale 
face, is well sketched: she is full of an individuality which 
may be felt. Her eager delight in her work—* real’’ work, 
not the make-believe with which women have had to be 
content—is very well done, and the minor characters, 
though here and there rather overdrawa, as in the case of 
the vicarage people, are by no means dummies. We find 
it difficult to believe however that the Man who Won could 
have been quite so clever in playing his part; he would 
have needed tact and insight almost superhuman. Take it 
as a whole the book is certainly the best work Mrs. Reynolds 
has yet done. The few opening chapters show that 
strength which her previous best book, ‘Phoebe in 
Fetters,’’ lacked; the style is greatly improved; and the 
exuberant verbiage of words, so conspicuous a defect in 
that book, has been pruned. But yet the ‘‘Man who Won”’ 
falls far short of first-class work, and it is a little difficult 
tosay why. The chief defect is in the construction. The 
progression of the story is jerky; we feel as we might on 
gazing at a stone wall part of which was ashlar faced and 
part of rough-hewn blocks thrown together without mortar : 
the whole wants firmer handling. The book begins well, 
but rapidly falls off. 


Tom Gerrard. By Louis Becke. (Unwin, 6s ) 

Mr. Louis Becke has written a curiously unequal novel, 
and we closed ‘‘ Tom Gerrard” wiih a feeling that was 
half irritation, half gratitude. After ‘‘ Pacific Tales’’ and 
‘The Ebbing of the Tide,”’ we had expected something 
better, for Mr. Becke is a man of the open spaces, and his 
former work proved that he could communicate their 
charm. In the book before us he has departed from his 
original style, and he leaves us with a vague sense of 
promise unfulfilled. His new manner, because of its 
inequality, is inferior to the old: here and there he climbs 
almost to the heights; a moment later he has fallen into 
the mud of the ridiculous. He takes us away to the 
Australian bush, and in his opening chapters succeeds in 
placing us entirely at our ease with the characters—gold 
diggers, squatters, and others—to whom we are introduced. 
So far he writes naturally and holds the attention. There- 
after he proclaims his superiority, treats us as children, and 
we are annoyed. His characters cease to talk in the 
language of the bush, as when Gerrard, who has spent his 
life in cattle-breeding, speaks of “ auricular contession,”’ 
and a “ conventual education.” Should they, by accident 
as it were, adopt a natural tone, Mr. Becke is half 
apologetic. He insults our intelligence, too: dingoes, he 
explains ingenuously, are wild dogs, and a “ quid’’ equals 
£1! When he is writing of the cattle-stations and the gold- 
rushes he is readable; the rescue of Kate Fraser trom 
alligators is well described ; and Kate herself is a delightful 
heroine. But it was unnecessary to convert Aulain into 
the villain of the piece: his challenge to Gerrard in the 
miners’ camp and its sequel are melodramatic and un- 
convinciag; the fight between Gerrard and the four 
ruffians intent on robbery savours of the old Adelphi ; and 
the vice-vanquished-and-virtue-triumphant conclusion is 
weak. Mr. Becke can do better than this. 


Yves Madec: Professeur de Collége. 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine.) 


Yves MaDEC is a youngish professor in a country school— 
a typical young Frenchman, yet one who bears not the very 


By ‘‘Brenn.” (Paris; 
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faintest resemblance to the hero of a typical French novel. 
Yves, in fact, is very much more like an earnést-minded 
young English socialist than like those extraordinary “ lead- 
ing juveniles” of French fiction who have earned for 
France a world-wide reputation for vice and frivolity that 
she is far from deserving. Let us read the “ Life and 
Letters’”’ of Taine, the correspondence of Flaubert with 
George Sand, the “ Souvenirs’ of Renan, the ‘‘ Mémoires ” 
of Sainte Beuve, the life of Pasteur, in fact any human 
document, and we shall see that such young men, serious 
and estimable, have never been wanting to France, and are 
to be found in every district and in almost every section 
of society. But these staid heroes, enamoured of duty and 
anxious to leave the world a little better than they found 
it, are too workaday for the novel-reading public, which 
has preferred strange tales of passion and illicit love. 
That thousand-times told tale is now compelled to go 
abroad for its market, and the novels that succeéd in 
France are novels of actuality—the powerful novels of 
Maurice Barrés, of the author of ‘‘ Jacquot le Croquand,” 
and such human documents as “ Jean Coste, the Village 
Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ La vie d'un Simple” or “‘ Yves Madec, 
Professeur de ae. “Yves Madec’”’ is in places a dull 
book—a book needlessly grey and dreary—but its hero is 
a type of modern Frenchman familiar to all who know 
young France, well-meaning, upright, steady, hard-living, 
strenuous. Clearly he is a study from the life, this young 
professor of English with his socialistic efforts, his vain 
struggles to burst the bonds of Class, his attempts to edu- 
cate the poor, to be a comrade to the working man and a 
brother to his maid-servant. When the book opens, Yves 
is the newly appointed Professor of English in the College of 
Villetaupiers—such a sleepy hollow as may be found in any 
of the central departments of France—and we are taken 
step by step, almost day by day, through the first session 
of his efforts and disillusionments. The book is truly what 
M. Péguy, editor of these cahiers de la quinzaine, proclaims 
it: ‘‘a fragment of reality,” and in reading it we come to 
know not only Madec and his colleagues, but the life of a 
French provincial school, of the town itself, of the politics 
and social cataclysms of that little world. 


“Je necrains pas de le déclarer,” says M. Péguy, “le cahier que 
l'on va lire est un nouveau Feax Coste; j’entends qu'il est pour Ia vie du 
omer de collége exactement ce qu’ était Fean Coste pour la vie de 
‘instituteur de village. Sous une réserve : fean Coste représentait une 
histoire vraie d’exception . Yves Madec représente une histoire 
vraie de moyenne dans la vie du professeur de collége. Madec nous fait 
voir toute la réalité qu'il prétend saisir ... c’est un nom et un 
homme qui ne sont pas prés de sortir de notre vocabulaire et de nos 
préoccupations,”’ 


We have said that it is a dull book: the half would have 
been better than the whole. Too much is said of the 
internal administration of colleges and lycées; of the 
“jobs”? by which men are appointed or removed ; of the 
universités populaires (“‘U Ps’”’) and of local self-govern- 
ment: still worse, there is not a tender page, nor so much 
as the shadow of a charming woman: but these defects 
make it the truer picture of the grey austere life that is 
the portion of so many struggling young men of the profes- 
sional class, for the income of the professor is less than 
eighty pounds a year. 

_Here and there is a gleam of humour, as in Yves’ inter- 
view with his new Principal : 


‘Le lendemain matin, A sa grande stupéfaction, le Principal—dont 
la grosse téte blanche s’agitait dans le soleil d’octobre de la cour, 
parmi les feutres de. ces messieurs, et tandis que les écoliers allaient et 
venaient en grande brnyance—lui dit : 

*“*Ah! Monsieur Madec. Voici vos éléves ; vous commencez juste- 
ment par une classe d’allemand.’ 

“* D’allemand ?' interrogea Yves, croyant a une méprise. Le bon- 
homme eut un sourire d'enfant. 

‘* Mais oui, d'allemand! Comment? Est-ce que vous ne savez pas ? 
— vous avez l'allemand, avec l’Anglais, huit heures pour chaque 
angue,’ 

** Yves était boulversé: de l’allemand? Ainsi on le bombardait pro- 
fesseur d'allemand ; lui? Mais il ne savait pas!’allemand! II n’avait 
d’ailleurs aucune qualité, aucun titre pour le faire. 

“*Allons donc! Bah! Qu’est-ce que ga fait? Vous en savez 
toujours assez, allez! On'ne vous a donc pasaverti? Ah, fichtre! Ca 








né m’étonne pas, alléz! J'en ai vu bien d’autres!’ Déa il contait 
des histoires: ‘Tenez! je me rapelle Un Tel. Il était licéncié de 
philosophie, vous m’entendez bien? Savez vous ce qu’on lui donna, 
comme poste? . . . Une chaire de dessein, mon cher monsieur }.. .-. Il 
s’en est tiré tout de méme. . . Une chaire de dessein, a un licencié 
de philosophie, vous m'entendez bien! Hein? Qu’est-ce que vous 
diriez, vous? ’—” 


Thus Madec, the apostle of sincerity and truth, the 
denouncer of shams, begins his career at Villetaupiers as 
teacher of a tongue unknown to him, This is the first 
of his many failures to swim against the stream. An 
unpractical visionary, he spends his first year at Villetau- 
piers in a series of frustrated efforts and of failures for 
which he despises himself but which earn him the respect 
and the affection of the whole place, and when we leave 
him we may hope that the next year will see him married 
to a young lady almost as visionary as himself. She, too, 
is a type not infrequently met in young France, but who 
is only beginning to find her way into fiction—who, indeed, 
does not find her way into the pages of ‘“‘ Yves Madec,” for 
the negotiations have not progressed so far as to authorise 
an introduction, although Madame Tétu declares in the 
last pages: “ partout ot je vais on me demande: Est ce 
vrai que M. Madec se marie avec Mademoiselle V—— ?” 








THE DRAMA 
THE DRAMATIST AND THE ENTERTAINER 


My article of last week has drawn down upon me a letter 
from a correspondent, a Fellow of the Institute of Chemis- 
try, which I give in full. 


‘*Being always interested in the AcaprEmy’s article on matters 
dramatic, it was with a very unpleasant feeling I read your contri- 
butor’s acrimonious and, I think, erroneous remarks on Mr. ard 
Shaw and his works. He opens his attack by quoting the senseless 
critical notion that playwrights should hold themselves ‘impartially,’ 
meaning coldly and indifferently, towards the characters they create, 
and proceeds to accuse Mr. Shaw of complying with it. I presume in 
your contributor a sound knowledge of his subject. He has no doubt 
read, and even perhaps seen, Mrs. Warren's Profession. Is not Vivie 
Warren pourtrayed with no small depth of affection? If this is denied, 
then I can only conceive of one explanation. In round language he 
must think Mr. Shaw acad. But I hope he does not go so far as that, 
What leads your critic astray is the fact that Mr. Shaw's judgement is 
in constant play with his emotions. The sympathetic emotions are 
there, or I am sure he could not draw his characters as he does; but 
always under control of an intellect which tunes, colours and un- 
doubtedly, on occasions which I could justify, twists them, Even 
Vivie Warren does not pass through his hands (I almost said his arms) 
without once being called priggish, and being made to look priggish. 

“I don’t think this point requires further labouring, and as there 
are others that do, I will pass on. Our dramatist's latest plays seem 
to rouse your contributor’s ire most. He specially mentions Fohn 
Bull's other Island as illustrating Mr. Shaw’s coldness, and no doubt he 
thinks that if one character is pourtrayed more coldly than another it 
is Broadbent himself, with its keen mockery of his nonsense and empty 
verbosity. My impression was just the reverse. I saw little difference 
between the spirit manifested in the treatment of Broadbent and that 
in Carlyle’s loving if back-handed appreciation of ‘The English’ in 
‘ Past and Present.’ May I have space to quote a few lines from it. 

“* Ask Bull his spoken opinion of any matter, oftentimes the force 
of dullness can go no further. . . . His spoken sense is . . . nonsense, 
but his unspoken sense, , . . this seeks its fellow in the world.’ That 
is all expressed sympathetically in the play. It is true, Carlyle’s 
‘John Bull’ is grim and melancholy, whilst Broadbent is ‘happy,’ but 
perhaps the Englishman has evolved since Carlyle’s day, or he looked 
through melancholy eyes. I hold that both Carlyle and Mr. Shaw 
were moved by similar spirits. When the former was irritated by the 
object of his affections, he—swore, or as good as did. The latter, 
moving through the same feelings, bursts out in fortissimo with 
laughter not without noticeable traces of hysteria. 

“I thought Mr. Shaw the persifleur was dead long ago, in fact, 
never existed. 

“One more point. The finish of this play is considered peculiar, 
and so it is. One leaves it with the impression that some one has 
been flicking his fingers at my | or in somebodie’s face. The 
feeling is unpleasant. We dismiss it by declarin t the author is 
showing his contempt for his characters. I am afraid it is directed at 
the characters on the other side of the footlights. And here we have 
Mr. Shaw’s real fault; a very grave one. I should not say he suffers 
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from self-consciousness, bat rather from other-people-consciousness. 
He cannot forget his audience. 

‘‘ Can I recommend your contributor, who seems to prefer what are 
called ‘ whole-hearted plays,’ to some of Mr. H. A. Jones’ plays or, 
better still, to our English melodrama, which will thaw him into 
amiability again."’ 

A little alarmed at these charges of acrimony, error and 
ire, at the quite unwarrantable, and indeed inexplicable 
suggestion that I think Mr. Bernard Shaw a cad, and at the 
awful fate to which my critic would doom me—a course of 
Jones and melodrama—in punishment for my inability to 
take Mr. Bernard Shaw as earnestly as they do in the 
Institute of Chemistry, I looked back at my article to see 
what I had said to deserve it all. I could find nothing. 
Acrimony? There is not a trace of it. How should 
there be when I revel in the wit of the most brilliant writer 
our Stage has seen for two centuries? I seem to prefer 
“‘whole-hearted plays,” when I never so much as mentioned 
Leah Kleschna and camé very near to being rude to Mr. 
Sutro over The Walls of Jericho! The truth is, of course, 
that my critic was $0 anxious to champion Mr. Shaw that 
hé did not trouble to read my paragraph of delighted 
appréciation. He accuses mé of opening my attack (which 
was no attack) by the “senseless critical notion that play- 
wrights should hold themselves ‘impartially,’ meaning 
coldly or indifferently” towards their characters. It 
happens that I did not use the word impartially, thoughit 
would have expressed my meaning very well ; but, if I had 
used it, I should certainly not have meant “ coldly and 
indifferently.” ‘THe villain,” I wrote, ‘should be as dear 
to him asthe gooi man.” Itis just the power of being cold 
and indifferent to none of his characters that makes the 
dramatist ; and if that notion is senseless, I am content to 
be senseless in the company of Goethe. There is no need 
to pause over my critic’s notion that I consider Broadbent 
to be a character portrayed more coldly than any other 
of Mr. Shaw’s, because it is—or should be—obvious to all 
that if ever Mr. Shaw came near to loving any of his people 
he didso in the case of Broadbent. Clearly he revelled in 
him, felt a itive affection for the delightful blunderer, 
and his audience delighted in him too. As to the insinua- 
tion that Mr. Shaw would like to embrace Miss Warren, it 
must be as grateful to Mr. Shaw as the suggestion of an 
Atmetican critic that ‘‘The Philanderers” is autobio- 
graphical. But it is time totake leave of our critic and his 
objections to what I have not said, and to come to more 
general considerations. 

It is the business of the dramatist first, middle and last, 
to show human nature; and it is the one thing which 
British dramatists seem determined nevér todo. Human 
nature is not 4 commonplace thing, so strictly regulated 
by law and use that its motions can all be guessed before- 
hand. It is crore | various; it reaches heights of 
spirituality unimaginable by all except a very few; it 

rops to bestiality that cannot be thought of. It embraces 
the cortimonplace and the extraordinary, the sublime and 
the ridiculous, the devilish and the divine. There is 
material enough in it for a thousand different plays by 
a thousand different dramatists every year; the only thing 
demanded of them being that their characters shall be true 
to nature and true to themselves, that they shall talk as 
such and such a manor womah would talk, and act as stich 
and such a man or woman would act. And yet the majority 
of our playwrights either neglect this infinitely various 
material or break the law of its use. Some borrow their 
notions of it from other plays or stories (and these are 
the producers of those ‘‘ whole-hearted”’ plays which I am 
accused of liking): some timidly restrict themselves to 
a small and familiar fragment of it; some—and those 
often with more knowledgé of it than the rest—use it not 
for its own sake but as a peg for witty dialogue or their 
own “views” on social, political and philosophical sub- 
jects. These are the writers (there is a long and honour- 
able list of them in our dramatic history) who break the 
one rule mentioned, and Mr. Bernard Shaw is among 
them. 

It is possible that the few words devoted last week to 





the impartiality of the dramatist were insufficient to 
express the truth quite cleatly. The ideal dramatist’s 
sympathy with all his characters is equal; but there is a 
vast difference in practice between the amount of sym- 
pathy with all human nature which this or that drama- 
tist can bring to bear, Shakespeare sympathised with 
Falstaff as much as with Coriolanus, with Richard III. as 
much as with Henry V., with Iago as much as with 
Othello. That is, he could with equal thoroughness “ get 
inside ’’ each and all of them, feel their feelings, and doin 
imagination their deeds. Hence came his power of draw- 
ing character, as we call it. However his people may 
develop, they develop along their own lines; they speak 
and act in character, never saying or doing anything that 
such and such a man or woman would not say or do, 
nor saying or doing anything in a manner in which such 
and such a man or woman would not say it or doit. And 
that is the prime test of the dramatist’s quality. It is 
a test that is too rarely fulfilled in English plays, ancient 
or modern. Shakespeare fulfils that, as all other tests, 
supremely ; Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker, and some 
others of the Elizabethans, are near him; but not Mar- 
lowe nor Webster. When we come to the Restoration 
drama, we find in Congreve and Wycheriey gallants and 
belles, old women and young, edd and evil all talking 
one and the same language, which is not theirs but Con- 
greve’s or Wycherley’s. In the wastes of the eighteenth 
century, that, with most other powers, is lost, and in 
modern times the tendency, if there is one, is to go back 
to Congreve and try, not always with striking success, for 
wit without regard for character. 

Does Mr. Shaw fulfil this test? Do his people speak 
and behave as such people would speak and behave ? 
Remembering the complexity and unexpectedness of 
human nature, can we find them “ natural,’ human, 
consistent ? Scarcely ever. They are overdrawn, like 
the romantic soldiers in Arms and the Man or the man- 
hunting woman in Man and Superman, or they are not 
characters at all, but just vehicles for ideas, like the 

oung dentist in You Never Can Tell, or pure inventions like 
the delightful waiter in the same play; or they are warped 
out of their own natures for the sake of the argument, like 
Candida, by what my critic calls Mr. Shaw’s judgment, but 
what is really his lack of judgment. Few of them talk in 
character; nearly all talk Mr. Shaw, which is very good 
talk, but not that of the dramatist. They are not, in fact, 
the creations of a great brain, and a great sympathy which 
has “ got inside” them, thought their thoughts, and lived 
their lives, but the infinitely amusing and interesting 
puppets of a very clever brain which takes no more care 
for them—even for Broadbent—than just in so far as they 
shallamuse him. He is vastly amused at the spectacle of 
life ; he sympathises with none of those who make up the 
spectacle. One instance is sufficient. Who that has seen 
or read Candida can believe that the Candida we know in 
the first act could behave like the Candida of the last act, 
or that her husband would ever have consented to play for 
his own wife, so to speak, against young Marchbanks ? 
There are, perhaps, men and women who might do these 
things, but not Candida and her husband. 

It is not as if Mr. Shaw had some one great axe to 
grind, some one piece of wisdom to inculcate, for the sake 
of which he might be allowed to make use of an artistic 
form. On those who take him seriously as a philosopher 
rests the onus of showing that what he has taught us 
justifies his distortion of human nature. He rouses thought, 
indeed, stimulates the mind and makes free use of all sorts 
of ideas on feminism, socialism, politics, the superman, and 
so forth—none of them original, though all of them inter- 
esting; but that is not enough—if, indeed, anything is 
enough—to justify him. On the other hand, those who take 
him, not seriously, but with ever-increasing delight in his 
wit, his humour, his skill in devising situations, his 
gaiety, his originality and his daring, find it easy enough 
to forgive him for not being a dramatist at all but a 
superlatively clever entertainer, 
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FINE ART 
ATHLETICS AND ZSTHETICS 


In his recently published “Grammar of Greek Art,’’ Dr. 
Percy Gardner institutes some suggestive comparisons 
between the sculptors of Hellenic and our own times, and 
opportunely points out the close relation maintained 
between Greek sculpture and athletic sports, a relation 
which, the writer goes so far as to assert, lies at the root of 
the Greeks’ artistic excellence. 


‘‘ The Greek sculptor or painter,'’ he writes, “ who spent a great 
part of his time watching the exercises of men, in seeing the most per- 
fectly made of the youths strained in every pose of running, discus- 
throwing, and wrestling, would start with such a knowledge of the 
beauties of the human form as a modern artist cannot acquire.”’ 


It must be admitted that the modern sculptor has not 
the same opportunities as the Greek of seeing perfectly 
made youths publicly performing a variety of exercises in 
a state of complete nudity; nevertheless, it may not be 
impertinent to consider what modern athletics have to 
offer the sculptor and how far the sculptor avails himself 
of the opportunities which they present. Since it is 
generally advanced that our tiresome habit of going 
unesthetically clad is the great obstacle in the modern 
sculptor’s path to perfection, it is surprising how few of 
these baffied artists have turned their attention to what 
should be their happy hunting-grounds, our swimming 
baths, and, at this time of the year, the innumerable 
bathing-stations round our coasts. There have been one 
or two statues of divers, mostly by foreign artists, which 
have achieved a certain popularity, but the name one 
instinctively associates with this subject of bathing is 
not a sculptor, but a painter, Mr. Henry S. Tuke, whose 
numerous pictures of bathing boys at least should make 
clear to the sculptor that the subject is not easily 
exhausted. 

Some time ago a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine inves- 
tigated the recreations of our leading sculptors, and his 
researches, summarised in the following paragraph, suggest 
that our sculptors as a body take little pleasure in physical 
exercise and the outdoor life : 

Mr. T. Brock, RA., has no recreation. Mr. A. Gilbert, 
R.A., has no recreation. Mr. G. Frampton, R.A., Mr. H. 
Armstead, R.A., Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., no recreation. 
It is quite a pleasure to find Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., 
owning toa recreation—singing ; and the redeeming feature 
of the whole list is Mr. Hamo Therasveret, R.A., yet even 
he indulges in nothing more violent than gardening and 
bicycling. 

o attach an undue importance to this report would 
doubtless be unwise, yet so far as it goes it tends to 
confirm our suspicions that the lack of vitality which 
characterises so much British sculpture is due less to 
the limited opportunities of modern athletics than to 
the sculptor’s disregard of such opportunities as do exist. 
One is inclined to think that our sculptors study the 
antique too much and the athletic life around them too 
little. They go not out to the playing-fields to find their 
models, as did their prototypes of old: they wait in 
their studios, for the model to come to them—from the 
slums. As Dr. Gardner very truly observes: “ the 
works exhibited at the Royal Academy show that the 
models accepted by modern sculptors are often of very 
poor types, ill nourished and il] trained.” That these 
physically degenerate forms are the best the nation 
can show will instantly and vehemently be denied by 
any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
physique of the average healthy public schoolboy and 
undergraduate. The sculptor who deplores his inability 
to find worthy models for his art is advised to take a walk 
down the towpath during Henley Regatta. Unless he be 
singularly blind or singularly unlucky, he should not have 
far to go before he meets the young Greek god in the life. 
To a perhaps too enthusiastic fellow countryman it is 





doubtful whether any age or any nation could show more 
beautiful or more refined types of the youthful male than 
these young oarsmen of Eton, of Oxford, and of Cambridge, 
with their clear-cut features and slender but well-knit 
frames. 

Nor can one very readily believe that the costume of the 
British athlete is any serious hindrance to his representa- 
tion inart. Such difficulties as it presents should stimulate 
not discourage the sculptor. The Greek sculptors, it 
should be remembered, did not confine their attention 
to nude figures, and it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
chlamys and chiton lent themselves more readily to 
sculptural treatment and displayed the human form to 
better advantage than the tight-fitting ‘zephyr’ and 
“shorts” of the modern oarsman and runner. The 
uniforms of the football and the cricket field undoubtedly 
present more difficulties, but one cannot think that even 
these would prove insuperable to an artist who saw and 
keenly felt the beauty of the poses of the players. 
Sympathy with labour inspired Constantin Meunier to give 
dignity to corduroys; sympathy with sport might well 
lead a British artist to show us the beauty of flannels. 

Of the infinity of subjects and poses presented by our 
various sports it is unnecessary to speak; and though it 
may be true, as Dr. Gardner says, that in modern athletics 
more attention is paid to results than to style, yet, as our 
pre-eminence in rowing proves, style is an important 
factor in securing successful results, and there is much 
in our pastimes that is graceful as well as healthy and 
invigorating. That our cricket fields alone furnish many 
poses both beautiful and expressive was made amply 
evident by a series of unpretentious cartoons of popular 
players recently exhibited at the Fine Art Society. Every 
action on the field may not be esthetically attractive, but 
it is for the artist to pick and choose; and certainly the 
low field, the high one-handed catch, and the circular 
swing of the bowler’s body seem all to be joyous aspects 
of life worthy of plastic record. Similarly in football the 
forward rush of a three-quarter, one arm outstretched to 
hand off his opponent, has beauty as well as energy. Even 
the serpentine line formed by the uplifted club and bended 
knees of the golfer about to drive is not altogether unlovely. 
Moreover, it may not be wholly impertinent to remark that 
the sculptural rendering of such actions would have an 
historic interest in addition to their artistic possibilities. 
To the Anglo-Saxon it is an article of faith that the English 
are the most athletic and sport-loving of all modern 
nations. Whether this preoccupation with outdoor games 
be for good or evil does not here concern us, but one may 
reasonably inquire how it is that our passion for sport, 
admittedly a salient characteristic of the nation, finds no 
acknowledgment among artists. If cricket and football be 
a part of the life of the nation there is nothing in our art 
galleries to notify posterity of the fact. Does not this 
omission suggest that our artists are out of touch with the 
age in which they live ? 

So one is forced to the conclusion that our sculptors 
lack, not opportunities but the eye to discern them. If 
they studied life more intelligently, their work would be 
more vital and less funereal. Let them do as the Greeks 
did, not endeavour to copy what they did. And above all 
let them remember that “it was from the practice of 
athletic sports that Greek sculpture learned its great 
lessons.”” The British sculptor seems unable to recognise 
that there are lessons to be learnt from the athletics of his 
own country. 








ART SALES 


WE give a résumé of the more important engravings sold during the 
past season, Reynolds’ ‘‘ Lady Bamfylde” realised £1260, the highest 
rice paid for a mezzotint, and mezzotints have continued in favour ; 
ut throughout the season the prices given for engravings after all 
artists, with the exception of Reynolds and Rembrandt, have been low. 
ConsTABLE—The k,and the Cornfield, by David Lucas, £231; 
English Landscapes, twenty-two plates, engraved by David Lucas, 
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197. Ditrer—St. Hubert, {178 10s.; Melancholy, {£173 5s. 
oppner—Daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland, by W. Ward, mezzo- 
tint, £588 ; Countess Cholmondeley and Son, by C. Turner, mezzo- 
tint, £231; the Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. Reynolds, mezzotint, 
162 15s.; the Frankland Sisters, by W. Ward, mezzotint, £152. 
AWRENCE— Master Lambton, by S. Cousins, mezzotint, {£231 ; 
Harriet, Countess Gower, and her Child, by S. Cousins, mezzotint, 
{6a 15s. ; Lady Dover and Child, by S. Cousins, mezzotint, £157 ros. 
ORLAND—Contemplating the Miniature, by W. Ward, colour print, 
£199 10s ; St. James’s Park, and A Tea Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 
colour print, £183 15s. Opie—Almeria, by J. R. Smith, colour print, 
ss 10s. KEMBRANDT—The Hundred Guilder Print, etching, on 
apanese paper, £391 15s.; The Three Trees, £355; The Three Trees, 
£340; J. Lutma, etching, £273; Chaumiére et Grange a foin, etching, 
$225 ; The Hundred Guilder Print, etching, on Dutch paper, £153 10s. 
EYNOLDS—Lady Bamfylde, by T. Watson, mezzotint, {£1260; 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, by V. Green, mezzotint, £892 ros. ; 
Mrs. Mathew, by W. Dickenson, mezzotint, £840; the Countess of 
Harrington, by V. Green, mezzotint, £682 10s.; Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, by V. Green, mezzotint, £609; Lady Harriet Herbert, by 
V. Green, mezzotint, £535 10s. ; Lady Elizabeth Compton, by V. Green, 
mezzotint, £525; the Countess of Salisbury, by V. Green, mezzotint, 
£483; the Countess of Aylesford, by V. Green, mezzotint, £525 Ios. ; 
the Ladies Waldegrave, by V. Green, mezzotint, £460; Mrs. Pelham 
feeding Chickens, mezzotint, {409 ; Mrs. Payne-Gailwey and Child, by 
J. R. Smith, mezzotint, £367 ‘10s.; Mrs. Hardinge, by T. Watson, 
£367 10s, ; Jane, Duchess o1 Gordon, by W. Dickinson, £325 ros. ; Lady 
arriet Herbert, by V. Green, mezzotint, £309 158. ; Master Bunbury, 
by F. Hayward, mezzotint, £294 ; Miss Jacobs, by Spilsbury, mezzo- 
tint, £241 10s. ; Jane, Countess of Harrington, and Children ; and Lady 
Smyth and Children, by Bartolozzi, colour print, {200; Mrs. Pelham 
feeding Chickens, mezzotint, £178 tos. ; Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, 
by W. Dickinson, mezzotint, £178 10s. ; Mrs, Musters, by J. R. Smith, 
mezzotint, {168 ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, by V. Green, mezzotint, £168 ; 
the Hon. Miss Bingham, by Bartolozzi, colour print, {£152 10s. 
Romney—Lady Hamilton as “ Nature,” by H. Meyer, mezzotint, 
£357 ; ditto, colour print, £336. Turner—Liber Studiorum, seventy- 
one meer £556 tos. Van Dycx—George, Duke of Buckingham, and 
his Brother, by J. McArdell, mezzotint, {157 10s. WHEATLEY—The 
Cries of London, twelve, colour prints, £705; six, £176. 








MUSIC 
PIONEER MUSICIANS—II 


In describing the characteristics of the work of Josquin des 
Prés, I touched upon his attempt to give individual ex- 
pression tocertain important words, but the very fact that 
such tentative efforts as he was able to make should pos- 
sess so much importance is an indication of how backward 
—nay, how totally undeveloped in this direction—was the 
art at the time he wrote. Nor, in examining the works 
of Palestrina nearly a hundred years later, do we find any 
appreciable advance upon Josquin in this respect. It was, 
in fact, not the work that these early masters had to do, 
but it was nevertheless work which had somehow to be 
done, before music could become an intimate expression of 
human feeling. I spoke of Josquin foreshadowing the 
expression of Bach, but any one who compares the score 
of the ‘‘Stabat Mater” with that of the ‘ Johannes Pas- 
sion,” will probably be more struck by the wide difference 
of expression than by any momentary likeness. The links 
between the two are so many that we must have some 
knowledge of them if we are to see the connection between 
the complete productions of the Palestrina period and those 
of the next as represented by Bach and Handel. We can 
see at a glance that such changes could only have been 
wrought by great men, men who gave their lives to develop 
a technique which other men might wield for great artistic 
ends. Of the innovators, the name of Monteverde is held 
highest, as the most daring ; but it is rather of Carissimi 
I wish to speak, since in him lie the clear indications of 
a genius that only wanted the maturer conditions of the 
art, which such men as Handel and Scarlatti were fortu- 
nate in meeting with, for his name to rank level with theirs 
in the estimation of posterity. One cannot quite compare 
him in the same way with Bach, since his Italian nature 
probably did not possess that intensity which is the special 
characteristic of the Teutonic composer; but nevertheless, 
Bach, who was everybody’s pupil, probably gained much 
from his works, 





It was by means of recitative that that power of ex- 
pression in music was arrived at which was the avowed aim 
of the early writers of opera and oratorio at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. For the time being, the 
pioneers of the movement cast aside all the rich possession 
that had been gained in polyphonic writing, and wrote 
declamatory scenes for a single voice with a bald accom- 

niment of instrumental chords. To have begun by com- 

ining experiments in such an absolutely unkaoown art 
with the complexities necessarily involved in writing for 
many voices, would have been a task of herculean diffi- 
culty. The result of these efforts was twofold. First, 
they had the effect of systematising harmonic scheme 
into something approaching that which belongs to modern 
tonality, since, asin this kind of composition only two parts 
had to be specially considered—the voice or melody, and 
the bass—it became customary to think of the harmonies 
as a series of chords rather than as a number of combined 
melodies, and the relation of one chord to the next became 
of paramount importance. The second effect was that 
which was the principal aim of the movement: to give true 
expression to the words with dramatic force and reality. 
Palestrina might use much the same phrases for the ex- 
pression of ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo,’’ as for that of ‘‘ Kyrie 
eleison,” but to the new school this became impossible. 

It was the work of Carissimi to combine something of 
the dignity of the old writing for many voices with the 
new expressive methods, and hence it is that he is the 
direct predecessor of Bach and Handel. If we take for 
instance his oratorio ‘“‘ Jonas” we find a recitative to these 
words : 


** Et cum processisset in mare, excitavit 


Dominus procellam vehementem in spiritu tempestatis.”’ 


The last word is too great an opportunity for realism to 
be missed, and the tempest is expressed in a semiquaver 
cadenza of the Handelian type, but this immediately gives 
place to a solid double chorus to the words : 


“ Et proeliabantur venti et notus Africus fremuerunt contra navim,” etc. 


in which the composer does not trust himself to indulge in 
florid passages to carry on the idea, but falls back upon 
the mass of choral tone to create the impression he wants 
without trying to sustain the realistic character. This 
shows the state of transition in which the art then was. 
If we compare this instance with the double choruses in 
Handel's “Israel in Egypt,” the contrast becomes very 
striking. There, it is in the choruses that the realism is 
uppermost, the fragments of recitative which link them 
together generally being of the baldest description. 
Carissimi’s choruses are at the best but forerunners of 
Handel’s ; but the significant fact is that he should attempt 
to apply the new principles to chorus at all. In his writ- 
ing for solo voice in recitative he often excels Handel and 
even suggests the style of Bach. Handel’s recitative, as is 
well known, is generally of the most perfunctory character ; 
Carissimi’s, even at its dullest, has the merit of intense 
earnestness. One might multiply the instances where his 
desire for dramatic truthfulness led him to indulge in 
quaint realisms of what seems to usa childish kind. Hisset- 
ting of such subjects as “ Jonas,” “ Baltazar,” ‘‘ Judicium 
Salomonis,” gave him plenty of opportunities for these. In 
the last he made some interesting experiments in chromatic 
harmonies where he described the weeping of the two 
mothers. But it is in his setting of ‘‘ Jephte’’ that he 
reaches his highest point of expression in recitative, and 
that in the really touching scene in which Jephthah’s 
daughter comes out joyfully to meet her victorious father 
and is met by the horrible news of his vow. The grief 
of Jephthah and the resignation of the daughter are beauti- 
fully described in recitative which reminds one forcibly of 
Bach. In one place even Bach’s favourite interval of the 
diminished seventh, familiar to all lovers of the passion 
music recitatives, makes its spontaneous appearance, 
induced by the intense emotion of the moment, not directly, 
nor over one chord as Bach uses it (harmony was not 
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sufficiently developed for that), but in the course of a 
downward melodic phtase. Again his tse in this scene of 
the chord commonly known as the “‘ Neapolitan sixth,” 
and his reiteration of itin an “‘echo” are another important 
instance of how at this time the resources of the art were 
enriched by the need for expressing emotion in a way 
hitherto unattempted. In these oratorios there is very 
little in the direction of aria, but in his ‘“ Cantatas” 
for solo voice Carissimi did much toward improving 
the technique of song-writing. In ‘Deh Contentativi ”’ 
we get both aria and recitative represented in strong 
contrast, and the beauty of the melody and definiteness 
of form displayed in the aria are most striking qualities. 

It may seem paradoxical to test the originality of a 
man’s work by comparison with that of another who came 
after him, but the method, carefully applied, may often 
produce truer results than the opposite one of testing him 
by his unlikeness to his predecessors. If we compare 
Carissimi with Handel, we are enabled to see very clearly 
where Carissimi’s own point of originality lay. All that 
was merely formal in his work—that had to do with the 
general development of his age—Handel copied and im- 
proved upon; that which was purely the outcome of 
Carissimi’s own individuality Handel could not assimi- 
late, and to do him justice, probably had no desire to assimi- 
late. This is wellillustrated by these solo voice ‘‘ Cantatas” 
and by such a work as his “ Gaudeamus” motet, which 
reminds us of Handel’s Oratorio choruses at every turn, 
The phrases which form the subjects, and their treatment 
in a rather loose fugal form, are exactly what we have now 
come to regard as ‘* Handelian’’; but while it is possible 
that Handel learnt much of his aria writing from the 
‘*‘Cantatas,”’ yet it would be impossible for a moment to 
confuse them with his work. In short, at the time at 
which Carissimi wrote, the art of solosinging had just been 
made sufficiently pliable to be a medium for the com- 
poser’s individual expression, while the new art of choral 
writing, distinct from the old in its tonality and harmonic 
structure, demanded his services as a pioneer to prepare it 
for his great successors. How well he did his work in this 
department is shown in the glorious choruses of “‘ Messiah ” 
and “‘ Israel in Egypt,”’ while the beauty of his own thought 
appears in the more subtle expression of which reécitative 
and melody were capable, and finds its fulfilment in his 
own works, 

H. C. C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PLOT OF “EDWIN DROOD” 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—When I wrote in your es on Mr. Cuming Walters’ 
“Clues,” I had to rely on the “ Clues" for the ideas of Mr. Proctor, 
and I had only re-read ‘‘ Edwin Drood" once. I have since re-read 
Mr. Proctor and re-read ‘‘Edwin Drood” several times. The results 
of these earnest researches will, I hope, be made public, I donot here 
tell the eager world what my discoveries amount to, but I must 
apologise for saying that if the Princess Puffer wére Jasper’s mother, 
she was Edwin’s aunt: of course, she was Edwin's maternal grand- 
mother. I must also remorsefully confess that ‘‘ Edwin Drood ” is an 
infinitely better book of its kind than I had supposed. Mr. Walters, I 
may add, has not ‘‘ made the egg stand on its end” in my opinion. 

I am not denying that Miss Landless may be Datchery (Mr. Walters’ 
discovery), but, if so, tant pis pour Dickens, Shakespeare, near the end 
of the nineteenth century, would not have made an ignorant Eurasian 
schoolgirl masquerade for months in a blue surtout, buff waistcoat, and 
grey trousers, and then-—marry a Canon of Cloisterham ! 

August 12. ANDREW LANG. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I read with interest the review of the new edition of “ The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,” and was surprised to find that one, 
who seems to be so well informed on the subject as the writer of the 
article, should have made the mistaken statement that the book was 
by a sister of Cardinal Manning. I have an edition published in 1896 
by Nimmo, and in the introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, the 
following is quoted from a letter by Cardinal Manning. Referring to 

k he says: ‘' It is a singularly beautiful book, and I regret that 
I had not the pleasure of knowing the writer, whose mental gifts were 
of a very high order.” 


August 15. James R. FERGUSSON, 
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To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Please thank the reviewer of the ‘‘ Household of Sir Thomas 
More” for his most able and most important contribution. But how 
did he arrive at the conclusion that Miss Manning was the late 
Cardinal's sister? The Cardinal was apparently unaware of this rela- 
tionship. For in a letter of March 1887 to the publishers of a reprint 
he says; ‘‘The book is singularly beautiful, and I regret that I. had 
not the pleasure of knowing the writer.’ The matter is of some 
importance in many ways. 

August 12. 


(Our reviewer writes: ‘‘I am grateful to Sir Pn Fergusson and 
Mr. Phillips for pointing out the passage in Cardinal Manning's letter, 
which certainly proves that Miss Anne Manning was not the sister of 
the Cardinal. My impression was that I had included the statement 
that she was under the head of what ‘‘ we have heard”’; but, through 
an oversight which I regret, it occurs before and not after those 
qualifying words.] 


WILkIN Watts PaIttips. 


IMPRESSIONISM 
To the Editor of TH® AcapEeMy 


Sir,—As no one has made any rejoinder so far to your unfortunate 
correspondent ‘‘ in the street” with regard to the green donkey eating 
blue grass, perhaps I may be allowed to state that although I do not 
remember exactly the picture wherein this phenomenon was figured, I 
am not surprised at the report of it. Nothing, in fact, could be more 
likely or more natural. The impressionist was no doubt quite right 
and your co dent wrong, of, at any rate, unable to break through 
the hedge of traditional and conventional ideas which separated him 
from the impressionist. Had he been an artist he would have known 
that in bright rm a donkey out of doors 4 very often not at all 
grey and grass seldom green. The real artist seldom sees the popular 
local colour of an object, 

An explanation thé effect might be risked in this way: that 
perhaps the donkey stood beneath trees through which a strong sun 
shone. This would make him more green than grey; at the same 
time the grass néar about might lie in a cloud-shadow, which, with a 
deep blue sky above, would make it more blue than green. In such 
circumstances a grey donkey and green grass would have displayed 
deplorable ignorance and crass stupidity in the painter. 


F. C. Titney, 


LITERATURE IN THE COLONIES 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Si1r,—I read with relish and interest the correspondence in your 
issue of July 1 re George Meredith, I fear that ere this letter has 
travelled its six thousand miles to your office the controversy will be 
ancient history, and all concerned will have had their say, each being 
thoroughly satisfied that he was pérfectly right. 

They say that 

‘* A woman convinced against her will 
Is of the same opinion still," 


and so it is with men, especially in a controversy of this kind. But 
the convincing of another is none the less a_ fascinating occupation to 
the convincer, déspite the negative quality of the result. My object in 
writitig is not to try fo convince anybody. If a man tells me that he 
prefers the novels Of Miss Marie Corélli to those of Mr. George Mere- 
dith, having tried both, I turn the conversation from literature to the 
cultivation of cauliflowers, or the comparative construction of rabbit- 
hutches; and in the same way if he tells me that he is addicted to 
aw eggs and lemonade for lunch, I merely do not lunch with 

im. To avoid accusations of mental and moral apathy, I should 
p mn my statement by saying that I act thus if I see that I am 

ealing with one who has not an open mind, I would argue or lunch 
with any one having an open mind and a sense of humour! I do 
hope “ Man in the Street "’ has an open mind and a sense of humour, 
for then he will appreciate Mr. Richard Curle’s quiet dig in the ribs 
about the big little dinner-party which proved Mr. Meredith’s down- 
fall as a novelist in his eyes, and, further, he might make a great effort 
to judge for himself of ‘‘ One of our best.” 

Mr. Richard Curle’s remark about art and literature in the colonies 
is, I fear, more or less true ; at least so far as I have been able to judge 
in this—Cape Colony. Yet the strenuous and the matter of fact do 
not have it all their own way. Literature and art are in the air even 
here, in a small degree perhaps, but where found very concentrated. 
To those who can ‘‘ see” this is a country of tremendous and awful 
beauty. Moreover we have in our midst one whom I fee] confident 
will in our day become great as the painter of the wild and lonely of 
African s¢@nery, as wéll a& thé quiet old Dutch homesteads of the rich 
fruit-lands of Drakénstein tha Stellénbosch. For very obvious 
reasons I do not mention this Artist’s name, much as I should like to, 
if only for thé saké of a chéap ‘‘ I told you so” at a later date. 

Among my own circle of acquaintances in this country I know of at 
least a dozen who are keen admirers of George Meredith's novels and 


In conclusion I should like to relate two incidents which will illus- 
trate to Mr. Richard Curle the presence of a literary atmosphere in 





this country, though I must admit that it is decidedly overwhelmed by 
the heavier brexthing of Mammon. I was taking coffee at a tea-shop 
in Cape Town. At 1 neighbouring table sat two young men talking 
earnestly in low tones. One in particular struck me as being unusual ; 
his manner of drinking tea was outrageous, Presently, though, I 
noticed that he was quoting from ‘‘ Love in the Valley.” If that 
young man should ever become in any way usual, even if he become a 
baronet or an M.P., yet from an artistic point of view he is entirely 
saved, He had a love for ‘‘ Love in the Valley.” The other incident 
occurred as I was riding home across the veldt from a dance at a 
country dorp. It was in the cold small hours of a wonderful African 
night, Iwas overtaken by two horsemen riding furiously. As they 
passed me I Was surprised to hear one of them reciting Omar 
Khayyam, somewhat loudly and with the aid of his riding-whip. I 
followed closed and recklessly until the forty-third verse was reached 
when I fell behind to reflect that evéti if that young man had followed 
Omar's advice too literally, nay even if he broke his own neck in 
declaiming his philosophy, yet, if he knew only those forty-three 
stanzas of the beautiful poem so well, be, too, from an artistic point of 
view, was not utterly lost. 

If Mr, Richard Curle fails to convince ‘‘Man in the Street ” and 
lead him from the mere street into what are undoubtedly the higher 
walks of literary enjoyment, the present controversy should at least 

rove opportune for what—to FitzGerald’s admiration—Bacon so 

autifully expressed in the simile of ‘tossing thoughts.” 


Stellenbosch, Fuly 23. CLARENCE EL tiotrt. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Mr. D. J. O’DonoGuue, already known as the author of a life of 
James Clarence Mangan, has published with Messrs, Gowans and Gray 
of Glasgow, and Messrs. O'Donoghue and Co. and Mr. H. Gilland Son 
of Dublin, an interesting and amusing little book on Siy Walter Scott's 
Tour in Irelandin 1825. Lockhart has a good deal to say about this tour ; 
Mr. O'Donoghue amplifies Lockhart, searching for allusions to the 
tour in literature and correspondence of to-day, quoting Father Prout's 
delightful ‘‘ Plea for Pilgrimages”’ which was written after Scott's death, 
and digging from the files of local newspapers all sorts of glowing and 
personal accounts of the Wizard’s apnecrence and doings. Scott, it 
will be remembered, was as delighted and amused at the Irish as they 
were flattered and excited by his coming. It was only in books, where 
he preferred Blarney Castle and its stone (cf. Prout on the subject) 
to anything else in the place, that they criticised him at all, True, 
one party tried to make political capital out of the report that Lord 
Wellesley, the Viceroy, had not received the great novelist ; and the 
opposite party tried to defend the Viceroy for his supposed neglect, 
the fact being, all the time, that Scott had been privately entertained 
to lunch in the castle, without the knowledge of the Press on either 
side. Mr. O’Donoghue'’s book is no very solid or important contribu- 
tion to the study of Scott, but it is a bright and interesting work 
which all students and lovers of Scott should see. 


Messrs. Routledge are making progress with their handy little 
“ Muses’ Library.’’ The volumes before us are Fohnson ; Goldsmith ; 
Gray and Collins ; Rosetti’s Early Italian Poets ; Adelaide Anne Procter: 
Coventry Patmore; Blake; and Herrick (2 vols.). The text is clear, 
though small, and the books very neat and attractive in their dark 
blue binding, the = (1s. net per volume) very small. The only 
thing we regret is the occasional intrusion of an introduction, which, 
however well done, is, for reasons more than once explained in the 
ACADEMY, an unnecessary and disturbing excrescence. It would bé 
better, in each case, to state merely exactly what text had been followed 
by the editor, so that the reader who finds such a book in his pocket 
may know that he is reading the correct or the most accurate version of 
the poem in existence, no small matter while it is still the practice 
with some publishers, to take inferior later texts as their guides. 
Messrs, Routledge, meanwhile, are getting on with their little red 
eighteen-penny series of ‘‘ The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Wélliam Morris to Robert Buchand@n, edited by Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles, contains a number of well-chosen things which are fot likely to 
be known in many cases to any readers but those who make poetry 
their special study. 


A recently published Victoria and Albert Museum Handbook is 
Professor A. H. Church's Precious Stones, considered in their scientific and 
artistic relations (Board of Education, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 3d.), a new edition 
of a work published first in 1882, and now for the first time thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. The chapters are as follows: Definition of 
Precious Stones; Properties and Discrimination; Cutting and 
Fashioning; Artistic Employment; Artificial Formation; Imitations 
and Descriptions of Precious Stones. The book also contains a descrip- 
tion and catalogue of the Townshend Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum, and bibliographical instructions for a further 
study of the subject. The book is well and clearly written and gives 
in a small space a great amount of scientific information and artistic 
instruction. Ksowledge and taste are both characteristics of the 
author, whose handbook makes an invaluable introduction to the 
subject. The illustrations are excellent and useful, 
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